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EDITOR’S FILE 





If you’ve been 

sitting on the fence 
about publishing your 
family history, there’s 
no better time than 
the present to 

get busy. 
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ow many of you made a New 
Cl Year’s resolution to finally pull all 


of your family documents togeth- 
er and publish your family history? If 
you’ve been sitting on the fence about 
publishing, there’s no better time than 
the present to get busy. This issue we 
bring you two information-packed arti- 
cles to help you along the way. In “Power 
Tools for Your Family History,” Barbara 
Krasner-Khait applies the analogy of 
home improvements to the methods 
needed to build your family history. The 
article refers to numerous Web sites and 
other writing tools to get the job done 
effectively. Amy Johnson Crow, CG, gets 
down to the nitty-gritty of using geneal- 
ogy software to publish in “From Bytes 
to Books: Publishing with Genealogy 
Software.” Amy examines four popular 
programs for their publishing capabili- 
ties. With these two articles by your side, 
that family history should practically 
write itself! 

Last year I had some trouble access- 
ing Cyndi’s List, so I wrote to Cyndi 
about it. She helped me fix the problem 
and subsequently penned an article for 
GC about DNS and accessing Web sites. 
Be sure to read “Driving Lessons for the 
Internet,” to solve some navigation prob- 
lems you might be experiencing. And 
while you’re navigating superhighways, 
consider reading Rick Sayre’s article 
“Urban Maps: Putting It All Together.” 
Rick takes an in-depth look at two Web 
sites that contain urban maps—Sanborn 
and Historic Pittsburgh—and discusses 
ways to enhance your knowledge of fam- 
ily by using these maps. 

Elizabeth Crowe writes about a 
genealogy project in a small town in 
Mexico where all of the inhabitants’ 
genealogies have been documented. 
Perhaps this article will spark other 






genealogists to bring together small 
towns through genealogy. I call it 
“venealogizing” a town and that’s what 
I’m trying to do in my adopted home- 
town of Plymouth, Michigan. 

In this issue’s Innovators column, we 
highlight one of the most well-known 
techno-genealogists in the world, Dick 
Eastman. You know Dick because of his 
weekly online newsletter. But Dick has 
been in the genealogy and technology 
arena for quite some time, and he shares 
some of his insights and memories here 
with Juliana Smith. In our other 
columns, Drew Smith discusses the 
“Pitfalls of Genealogical Data Entry,” 
and Candace Doriott ruminates on the 
“Fallout” from September 11, 2001. 

We can’t forget about reviews, now 
can we? Sherry Irvine, CGRS, compares 
two document-based programs: Clooz 
and Custodian. And our review team 
takes a look at three data CDs and three 
videos to help you decide where to spend 
your genealogy dollars. 

We're packed from cover to cover 
with information you can use to assist 
with your family history and technology 
endeavors. If there’s a topic you’d par- 
ticularly like to read about, or if you just 
want to share your thoughts, feel free to 
send me an e-mail. I like to hear from 
readers and am interested to know your 
opinions on GC. G 


Managing Editor, GC 





Genealogy News 


Next Edition of SAR Patriot 
Index to Contain Photos 

In preparation for the release of a 
photo edition of its Patriot Index CD, the 
Sons of the American Revolution (SAR) 
is calling for photo submissions from any- 
one who might have contributions to 
make to this important historical 
resource. This new photo CD, slated for 
release in 2002, will add thousands of 
new entries to the SAR Patriot Index data- 
base, as well as include photos of tomb- 
stones and pertinent information about 
Patriot Ancestors and their spouses. 

Since the main source for the CD’s 
photos will be genealogists who have 
taken pictures of Patriot ancestors’ 
tombstones, the SAR is asking family 
historians to participate in the project. 
Photo submissions can be made in either 
electronic or hard copy format. Copies 
oy wiviwisarcorg]! photographs should 

be sent to SAR Patriot 

Index Committee, 3 La Costa Court, 
Ormond Beach, FL 32174-3811. For 
more information on submitting your 


photos for the SAR Patriot Index CD, 
visit the SAR Web site. 


HOMEPAGE 


Create Family Charts with 
New Legacy Charting Companion 

Progeny Software Inc., has released a 
new charting program for Legacy Family 
Tree™ users called Legacy Charting 
Companion.™ With Legacy Charting 
Companion, users can create a wide vari- 
ety of genealogy charts, including 
Ancestor, Descendant, and Hourglass 
charts, as well as the ever-popular Fan 
chart, and a new Bow Tie chart, invent- 
ed by Progeny Software. 

Legacy Charting Companion is quick 
and easy to use. Charts and professional 
quality reports can be printed in a variety 
of sizes, including a nine-foot wall chart 
format. 

Legacy Charting Companion operates 
on Windows 95/98/ME/NT/2000/XP, 
and requires 16 MB RAM. It is available 


Ww) www.legacyfamilytree.com/LCComp.html 











for $24.95 as a download from 
Millennia’s online store. For more infor- 
mation on other Progeny products, visit 
the Progeny 
Web site. 





Ww) www.progenysoftware.com 








Ancestry Announces 


United Kingdom and Ireland 
Collection Now Available 

Ancestry.com recently launched the 
new United Kingdom and Ireland collec- 
tion. With this collection, researchers 
have access to over 50 million names 
from England, Scotland, Wales, and 
Ireland. 

Featured databases in the collection 
include United Kingdom Parish and 
Probate 
Records, 
Pallot Marriage and Baptism Indexes, 
and Irish Immigrants: New York Port 
Arrival Records, 1846-1851. To view a 





Ww) www.ancestry.com/rd/uk.htm 








list of all databases available, visit the 
Ancestry.com Web site. Current sub- 
scribers can add the UK/Ireland collec- 
tion for just $29. 


Ancestry.com Introduces 
Ancestry Family Tree 

The new family tree software from 
Ancestry.com, Ancestry Family Tree, will 
make your research easier and faster. 
Ancestry Family Tree automatically 
searches for matches in all Ancestry.com 
databases when you add information or 
names to your family tree. 

Ancestry Family Tree gives you imme- 


The News You Need ——— 


Download the 
Ancestry Family Tree 
software for free at 


www.ancestry.com. 
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In many ways, 
genealogical Web 
sites seem to be a 

high-tech version of 
the old backyard 


gossip fence. 
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diate success with your family history 
research and takes family history further 
by allowing you to: 

* automatically search more than 1.2 
billion names at Ancestry.com to find 
the best matches for trees and records 
for each person in your family tree; 
see quality ratings of search results 
and access results with one click; 
publish a family tree online to share 
research publicly or privately; 
download existing family tree files 
from the Web; 
collaborate with other genealogists 
through integration with 
Ancestry.com’s Online Family Tree 





and Ancestry World Tree. 
Plus, you get all the functionality you 
normally expect in family tree soft- 
ware. Users can: 

add and edit individuals within a fam- 
ily tree; 

merge multiple files into one family 
tree; 

save notes and sources for each indi- 
vidual in a tree; 

print reports in multiple formats; 

add photos and rich media associated 
with each individual in the family 
tree; 

generate HTML pages of the family 
tree to publish online. 


Reader Feedback 


High-tech Gossip? 

I found Patricia Law Hatcher’s article 
(GC, Summer 2001) and its predeces- 
sors (especially GC, Summer 1999), 
most helpful. I have never understood 
why there was so much genealogical 
garbage on the Web. But she pointed out 
that the vast majority of those who post 
stuff on the Web are name collectors— 
not researchers—who don’t necessarily 
understand that genealogy is hard work 
and, like any other kind of research, 
requires at least a minimum amount of 
training and practice to do well. 

In many ways, genealogical Web sites 
seem to be a high-tech version of the old 
backyard gossip fence. Accuracy is not 
required—in fact the term gossip implies 
“not reliable’—but getting there first 
with the newest gossip is what gets 
points for the gossiper. And that seems 
to explain most of Hatcher’s experimen- 
tal results. 

1 offer the following conjecture: The 
Internet will force genealogy to obey 
Gresham’s Law of Money. (If two kinds 
of money in circulation have the same 
denominational value but different 
intrinsic value, the good money (gold) 
will be hoarded and eventually driven out 
of circulation by the bad (base metal).) It 
is clear that Internet genealogies require 
virtually no time or expense to create 






(since they are usually simply copied 
from someone else’s disk onto a free 
Web site), whereas a real genealogy 
might take years to compile and a small 
fortune to edit and print. It is also clear, 
as Hatcher has pointed out, that name 
collectors outnumber researchers and 
are not interested in accuracy or sources, 
so the demand for bad genealogies will 
always exceed the demand for properly 
researched ones. 

It is highly ironic that the world’s 
largest and most useful genealogical 
resource—the Family History 
Department of the LDS Church—may 
also be, through its FamilySearch data- 
base, the major supplier of genealogical 
misinformation, as Ms. Hatcher’s exper- 
iment suggests. Unfortunately, if my 
conjecture is correct, then it, like 
Gresham’s Law, is immutable, and we 
can simply look forward to an endless 
flood of genealogical fiction. That is why 
Hatcher’s conclusion should be posted 
in large bold print “...the traditional 
method of communicating genealogical 
findings—publication via paper and ink 
in journals, books, and monographs—is 
not passé. In fact, it is more necessary 
now than ever...” 

Thanks to GC and Ms. Hatcher for a 
great article. 

—William Zehner 





Se a 


Power Tools for 


Your Family History 


F or years | delayed making the 
necessary improvements to my 
home because of the enormity of the 
projects. Then a friend of mine started 
his own construction business and 
offered himself as my handyman. My 
lengthy to-do list diminished as he 
applied his power tools to each task. 

The same could be said of the feeling 
of enormity we get when we think about 
taking all the facts we have in our family 
history files and creating the kind of nar- 
rative someone would be interested in 
reading. But we don’t have to hire a 
handyman; we have all the power “e- 
tools” we need to help us whittle down 
the to-do list to something achievable. 
With the Internet as your worktable, you 
can rev up these tools to bring your 
ancestors’ stories to life! 


Draft Your Plan 

Any task worth doing needs a blue- 
print, a plan to guide you. Decide what 
your goals are for a family history. Do 
you want a chronological or a topical 
treatment? Who is your audience? Will 
your final output be a book, a Web page, 
an essay? What “characters” in your 
family’s history will provide your foun- 
dation and focus? How many genera- 
tions do you want to include? 

Now decide whether you want to take 
your genealogical software program files 
and “translate” them into book form or 
whether you want to enter the world of 
creative non-fiction writing. If you really 
want to create a legacy for your family, 
consider using the power tools at your 
disposal. 

Begin creating your family history by 






















































































taking advantage 
of online courses 
that can guide you 
through the 
process. 


Creating a Family History Book 





iw) www.genealogy.com/21_prze.html 








Established author Donna Przecha 
helps you plan, write, and enhance your 
family history for publication through a 
step-by-step process. 


The Mechanics of Writing Your 
Family History 









































By Barbara Krasner-Khait 





wv) www.genealogy.com/202/lesson6/course6_02.html 








Three lessons in the Genealogy.com 
Intermediate Internet Genealogy curricu- 
lum provide guidance for setting goals, 
writing outlines, using software and online 
resources, indexing, and publishing. 


Get Out the Drill 

Decide on your target and begin to 
drill. Poke holes in the oral traditions to 
find out what’s true. Penetrate your fam- 
ily members’ memories with comprehen- 
sive interviews. The result? You’ll uncov- 
er details to help you round out your 
ancestors’ profiles and add some depth 
and breadth to your story. Conduct a 
power interview by reviewing the follow- 
ing Web sites: 


How to Write a Family History, Part II 


With the Internet as 
your worktable, you 
can rev up your power 
tools to bring your 
ancestors’ stories 

to life! 











Ww) www.geocities.com/Heartland/Hills/6658/famhist2.html 


This site includes a list of questions 
you may want to use in oral interviews. 
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Biography Assistant 
www.genealogy.com/bio/index.html 


This online tool helps ferret out biog- 
raphical detailk—an “online personal 
assistant for writing biographies.” 


Suggested Topics and 
Questions for Oral History 





iw) www.genealogy.com/00000030.html?Welcome= 1002403412 | 


Now that you 
have a plan and 
plenty of informa- 
tion, it’s time to 
hammer away 

at your keyboard 
and begin your 
first draft. 
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Stumped about what to ask? Rely on 
this list of basic questions grouped by 
category, such as family traditions, 
childhood, historical events, hometown, 
immigration, and occupation. 


Oral History Interview, 
Questions and Topics 


iw) www.jewishgen.org/infofiles/quest.txt 


Access a list of 90 questions that 
could uncover facts to shape and fill in 
your family history. 








Hammer and Nails 

Now that you have a plan and plenty 
of information, it’s time to hammer away 
at your keyboard and begin your first 
draft. Nail down the characters (your 
ancestors) and the setting (the places 
where they lived). Create dialogue 
between your characters where appro- 
priate so your story moves forward, 
using the old adage of “show, don’t tell,” 
and follow the tips of those who have 
done this before. 





How to Write an 
Interesting Family History 








w)] www.netspace.net.au/~hazele/nonboring.htm 








Hazel Edwards offers tips gained 
through five years of workshop experi- 
ence. While the tips are not available 
online, the page communicates some 
tips and allows for online ordering. 


“Fundamentals of Life Stories 
Writing” Workshop 











iW) www.writersonlineworkshops.com 


Apply the creative writing process to 
your family’s stories in six, two-week 
sessions. ($299) 


“Focus on the Personal/Family 
Memoir” Workshop 





ow) www.writersonlineworkshops.com | 





Get professional feedback on a spe- 
cific project of up to 12,000 words in 
seven, two-week sessions. ($349) 
“Fundamentals of Life Stories Writing” 
is a recommended prerequisite. 


National Genealogical Society Family 
History Writing Competition 


Ww) www.ngsgenealogy.org/comfamhisteg.htm | 


Learn from the pros by seeing the 
1996 winning entry, “Migrants and 
Millhands: The Wardrobes of Lawrence, 
Massachusetts,” by Sandra MacLean 
Clunies. 











How to Write a Family History: The 
Lives and Times of Our Ancestors 





ow) www.familychronicle.com/fitzhugh.htm | 





Tips from author Terrick FitzHugh 
are in this online article excerpted from 
his book. 


Soleil LifeStory Network—Turn 
Memories into Memoirs 





iw) www.turningmemories.com | 





Subscribe to a free e-newsletter for 
life story writers. 


The LifeStory Institute 
w] www.kansas.net/~lifestor/ 











Charley Kempthorne, author of For 
All Time: A Complete Guide to Writing 
Your Family History, provides narrative 
writing tips and a newsletter for family 
historians. 


What’s a Scroll Saw? 

Once you've created a first draft, use 
a “saw” to cut away the chaff so your 
narrative doesn’t get bogged down. Use 
electric current to make your ancestors 
come alive through riveting narrative. 
But is it enough to stop there? 

My handyman told me about one of 
his power tools, the scroll saw, that 
adds fine detail to his woodwork. And 
that’s exactly what comes next. You'll 
want to add detail to your family histo- 
ry with family photos and maybe even 
sound and video clips, depending on 
the software you’re using. But don’t 
stop there. Scan documents, signa- 
tures, mementoes and not just photos 
of ancestors, but photos of where they 
lived, worked, and socialized. Create 
historical context by adding timelines to 
your history. 


Genealogy Timeline 





Ww) http://home.netcom.com/~genealogy| 





Create a historical backdrop for your 
family history by relating your family’s 
events to more than 300 historical events 
with this auxiliary program. You can also 


include family stories, oral histories, and 
full-text documents. 


The Finishing Touches— 
Sand and Buff 

It’s time to put your family history 
into its final form. For years, genealogists 
have been successfully using add-on util- 
ity programs to apply their GEDCOM or 
PAF files towards a book project. 


KinWrite 


iw) www.kinwrite.com 


This software works with Personal 
Ancestral File to create narrative from 
your PAF data. It produces a 
WordPerfect file that you can import into 
Microsoft Word. This gives you an easy 
way to produce your family history, 
although you'll have to add to it yourself 
to create an interesting read. If you’re 
using Family Tree Maker and want to use 
KinWrite, you'll need to create a GED- 
COM file first. 





GEN-BOOK 
iw) www. foothill.net/~genbook | 


Using your PAF or GEDCOM files, 
GEN-BOOK extracts the information 
and formats it into book form within 
WordPerfect. It will include a title page, 
table of contents, chapter headings, 
event notes, sources, and an index. 
Choose which ancestor you'd like to 
begin with and the number of genera- 
tions you'd like to include. Once you 
have this foundation, you can enhance it 
within WordPerfect or Microsoft Word. 








But today’s genealogical software 
programs have capabilities as well. 
Here’s what a few of them can do. For 
more detailed information, see Amy 
Johnson Crow’s article in this issue, 
“From Bytes to Books: Publishing with 
Different Software.” 


Family Tree Maker, Version 9.0 





iw) www.familytreemaker.com | 





Features a publishing center to create 


Once you’ve created 
a first draft, use a 
“saw” to cut away 
the chaff so your 
narrative doesn’t 


get bogged down. 
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If you’ve created a 
Web page, make sure 
others can find you 
through the popular 


search engines. 
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a family book or personal home page. 


Legacy, Version 3.0 





iw) www.legacyfamilytree.com/LCComp.html 








This free software also allows you to 
create a family book or Web page and 
provides maps and timeline tools. 


Using Outside Sources 
to Create Your Book 
eJESH Electronic Publishing 


ow) www.jeshpc.com 











Publishing services tailored to the 
genealogist. You can publish your family 
history, including photos, documents, 
records, and GEDCOM files on a CD 
and convert your GEDCOM or database 
files to HTML files. Your “Family Book” 
is readable, printable, and indexed. Fees 
are based on number of generations. 


¢Legacy Memoirs 





Ww) www.geocities.com/Eureka/Suite/8480/ 








Publishers of oral histories, memoirs, 
and custom family histories 


Maybe you'd like to consider creating 
a book that can be read online or printed 
on demand by ordering through major 
online book chains. There are several 
companies that provide these services. 
Here are two: 





























ow) http://boards.ancestry.com 








¢FirstPublish, Inc. 
Ww] www.firstpublish.com 











Offers a “Generation Package” 
focusing on family histories. For $995, it 
includes book design up to 200 pages, a 
custom-designed book cover, review 
copies, posters, and more. 


¢Xlibris 





iw”) www.xlibris.com 








You can choose from a basic ($500), 
professional ($900), or custom package 
($1,600) to create and distribute your 
print-on-demand book. 


Get the Word Out 

My friend relies heavily on word-of- 
mouth to drum up business. If you want 
to collaborate, inform others about your 
book, or search for books already pub- 
lished, leverage the power of message 
boards by posting to specific surname or 
locality boards such as those found at 
Ancestry.com. If you’ve created a Web 
page, make 
sure others 
can find you through the popular search 
engines. 











A Powerful Legacy 

It’s taken a bit of time, but little by lit- 
tle my home is becoming a showcase. 
Careful planning, taking advantage of 
my handyman’s expertise, and applying 
the power tools to create the foundations 
as well as the fine detailing to distinguish 
the work, gave me the result | wanted— 
a finished product my family and I can 
enjoy and be proud of for years to come. 
So come on, lay out that worktable and 
get started on your way to your own 
powerful family history! G 


Barbara Krasner-Khait applies her power 
tools to family history from her home in New 
Jersey. She is contributing editor to Family 
Chronicle, contributing editor on Jewish 
genealogy to Heritage Quest, author of 
Discovering Your Jewish Ancestors (Heritage 
Quest, 2001), and a frequent contributor to 
Ancestry. She can be reached at 
bkhait@aol.com. 








From Bytes to Books: 
Publishing with 


Genealogy Software 


| amily historians are notorious 
book lovers. In the mornings, 
they stand in front of the library waiting 
for it to open. In the evenings, they are 
so buried in their books that they need to 
be reminded that the library is closing. 

Although genealogists love books, 
including family histories, many have 
never seriously considered putting a 
book of their own together. “I could 
never organize it into a book. It would 
be too much work to figure out all those 
numbers for the people. And the foot- 
notes or endnotes? Forget it! I could 
never keep it all straight,” they say. 

Genealogical software is often 
regarded as a help tool that organizes 
research results into nice charts. But 
genealogical software can also help 
organize the family data into a book, 
complete with sources and an index. 
These powerful programs can assign 
numbers based on a recognized num- 
bering system, mark names for index 
entries, and insert graphics. 

The programs that allow the book to 
be saved as a file and then read by word 
processing software open up new worlds 
for would-be authors. Authors can com- 
bine the organization powers of the 
genealogical program with the flexibility 
of the word processor to create a truly 
unique book. 


What Do the Numbers Mean? 

The programs that are detailed in this 
article give different options for number- 
ing systems. Ancestor reports generally 
use the Ahnentafel system, which is the 
same numbering system used on ances- 
tor charts. The first person is given the 
number one. His or her father’s number 































































































































































































































































































































































































would be two, and 
the mother is 














































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































three. To find any 
person’s father, 
take the person’s 
number and dou- 
ble it. To find a person’s mother, take the 
person’s number, double it, and add one. 

There are more numbering options 
with descendant reports. Register style is 
based on the numbering system used by 
the New England Historical and 
Genealogical Register. It assigns a num- 
ber to each individual who is discussed 
later in the book. 

The NGSQ system is the numbering 
system used in the National 
Genealogical Society Quarterly. 
Sometimes referred to as Modified 
Register, the NGSQ system assigns a 
number to each descendant. Both the 
Register and NGSQ systems also use 
notations for generation numbers and 
birth order. 

Indented descendant reports use dif- 
ferent numbering systems than narrative 
reports. The Henry system assigns 
unique numbers based on birth order 
and generation level. The progenitor is 
number one. His first child would have 
number 11 (one one); his second child 
would be number 12 (one two). The 
d’Aboville system uses numbers identical 
to Henry, except that a period is insert- 
ed between each number (1.1, rather 
than 1':). 

For more information about number- 
ing systems and how they work, consult 
Numbering Your Genealogy: Basic 
Systems, Complex Families, and 
International Kin by Joan Ferris Curran, 
Madilyn Coen Crane, and John H. Wray 














by Amy Johnson Crow, CG | 


Genealogical software 
can help organize the 
family data into a 
book, complete with 
sources and an index. 
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After becoming 
familiar with the 


default settings, 


users can create 


new report formats 


to meet their needs. 
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(National Genealogical Society, 2000) 
and “Organizing and Presenting Family 
Information,” chapter 8 of Producing a 
Quality Family History by Patricia Law 
Hatcher (Ancestry, 1996). 

Let’s take a look at four popular pro- 
grams and examine what options they 
present to users. In no particular order, 
these programs are The Master 
Genealogist, Family Tree Maker, Legacy, 
and Family Origins. 


The Master Genealogist, Gold 
Edition, version 4.0d 








iw) www.whollygenes.com | 








figure 1 
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Word or HTML. 

After selecting the desired report, the 
user is taken to the report definition 
screen (See figure 1). Tabs at the top of 
the screen outline different options. The 
General tab has settings for the out- 
put—screen/print preview, printer, and 
file. The file output options range every- 
where from ASCII to HTML and from 
Ami Professional to XyWrite. 

Although users can choose between 
Register and Modified Register styled 
reports from the Journal [Narrative] 
menu, the formatting style can be 
changed on the Report Definition 
screen. This should be done with care as 
the settings remain in place for the next 
report. If a user chooses a Modified 
Register report but changes the style to 
Register under the Type tab, future 
Modified Register 
reports may come 
out in Register for- 








mat. 




















The Report 
Definition screen 
allows users to 
select a numbering 
system for 
Indented Narrative 

















The Master 





= | reports. Under the 
Sees] Options 1 tab, 





Genealogist has long 
been acclaimed for 
its powerful report 
options. Because the 
possibilities are so numerous, this article 
will focus only on the default ancestor 
and descendant reports. After becoming 
familiar with the default settings, users 
can create new report formats to meet 
their needs. 

Users create descendant reports 
through the menu Report> 
Descendants, then by choosing either 
Indented Narrative or Journal 
[Narrative]. Indented Narrative reveals 
Descendancy Narrative and an option to 
design another’ report. Journal 
[Narrative] yields options for “genealo- 
gy reports” in custom, Register, or 
Modified Register formats. From the 
Journal [Narrative] menu, users can also 
select Register-style reports in Microsoft 


figure 2 


users can choose 
from Henry, 
Modified Henry, 


and d’Aboville numbering systems or 
from Chicago Manual of Style or MLA 
Handbook outline numbers. Users can 
also opt for no outline numbering. 

Publication Tools is a button found at 
the bottom of the Report Definition 
screen. It controls options for extra fea- 
tures available for that report, such as 
memos, sources, index, bibliography, 
and table of contents. Next to the button 
is a list of the extras available for that 
report to the chosen destination. If the 
destination is the screen or directly to 
the printer, some features such as 
exhibits (images), table of contents, 
index, and bibliography may not be 
available. These features are available 
when the report is sent to a file. 









Users have many options on the 
Publication Tools screen (See figure 2). 
If a feature is not available for the cho- 
sen destination, a message appears on 
that tab to remind the user. 

The Master Genealogist Gold Edition 
can generate very detailed indexes. 
Users can choose from a surname or 
given name index. Both 
indexes can be enhanced 

































































by specifying the lifespan 
of the individual, either by 
years or specific dates. 
This is very useful when 
the family has seven differ- 
ent John Ramseys. By 
delineating each person by 
his or her lifespan, readers 
of the book can use the 

















figure 3 





























releases, 
there do not 
appear to be 
any major 





index more effectively. A 
drawback to the indexes is 
that married women appear only under 
their maiden names but not under any of 
their married names. 

A very useful yet often overlooked 
feature is the location index. A place 
index is particularly practical if the fam- 
ily was mobile. For example, readers can 
use this feature to quickly find the 
branches of the Ramsey family that left 
Perry County, Ohio, for Clinton County, 
Indiana. Place indexes can be arranged 
by country, state, and county, and can 
be sorted by the largest element first. 

The indexes may not be immediately 
visible in the word processing program. 
Depending on the program, the user 
may have to generate the index or 
change the view of the document. 

Narrative ancestor reports are gener- 
ated through the Report>Ancestors> 
Journal [Narrative]>Genealogy Report 
[Reverse Register] menu. This report 
has the same options as the descendant 
Journal [Narrative] reports. 


figure 4 


Family Tree Maker 8.0 
iw) www.familytreemaker.com 











The latest version of Family Tree 
Maker is version 9.0. Unfortunately, | 
was not able to obtain a copy before this 
article went to press. Based on press 


changes in 
the publishing 
features of this popular program. 

The first step in publishing a book 
with Family Tree Maker is to have the 
subject of the book as the individual on 
the screen. Users can create books by 
selecting the Books menu at the top of 
the screen or by clicking on the 
Publishing Center icon on the toolbar, 
then selecting Create a Family Book. 
Both methods will give prompts for the 
book title and author’s name. Previously 
created books can be accessed through 
Books>Open Book, then selecting the 
desired title. 

Family Tree Maker allows numerous 
options in publishing a book. The only 
item that cannot be deleted is the title 
page. Users can choose any of the avail- 
able items shown in the left-hand col- 
umn to include in the book (See figure 
3). Once an item is highlighted, clicking 
on the Add button moves the item to the 
Outline For: column on the right-hand 
side. If the available items do not refer to 
the desired subject, click on the Index of 
Individuals icon and select the desired 
subject. 

Items do not need to be selected in 
the order the user wishes them to 
appear. After highlighting an item in the 
Outline For: column, click on the Move 
up and Move down buttons to rearrange 





A very useful yet often 
overlooked feature is 


the location index. 
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Legacy 3.0 Standard 
Edition is the same 


version of the popu- 
lar program that in 
the past people had 
to purchase but is 
now available as 


a free download. 
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the items in the book. The only item that 
cannot be moved is the title page, which 
must be first. 

Narrative reports are found under the 
item “Genealogy Report.” Users can 
select Register, NGS Quarterly, or 
Ahnentafel formats. 

The format of the items included in 
the book can be altered in two different 
ways. Highlighting an item in the right- 
hand column and then clicking the 
Properties button will allow the user to 
toggle the settings for having the item 
start a new chapter, starting the item on 
an odd-numbered page, and including 
the header and/or footer in that item. 

Authors can further alter the included 
items by clicking the Edit button or by 
double-clicking the item name. When 
editing a Register report, NGS 
Quarterly report, 
or Ahnentafel 
report, users are 
taken to a differ- 
ent screen (See 
figure 4). The 
options can be 
accessed through 
the menu options 
at the top and the 











options to print in one, two, or three 
columns. There are no options for 
including place names. Married women 
are indexed only under their maiden 
names. 

Entire books can be sent directly to a 
printer or to a print (.prn) file. For users 
wishing to export to a Rich Text Format 
(.rtf) file, the report will have to be gen- 
erated as a report, rather than as a book 
item. From the screen of the individual 
who is to be the subject of the report, 




























































click on the 
Genealogy Reports 
button. The for- 

















buttons along the 
right. The top 











matting of this 
report is done in 





button on the — 
right-hand side ‘igure 6 

controls the format—Register, NGS 
Quarterly, or Ahnentafel. The second 
button, as well as “Contents># of 
Generations to Show” allows users to 
set the number of generations to 
include. Font type, size, and style are 
controlled with the third button or with 
Format>Font Type, Style & Size. 

Users can also control the output of 
notes, More About facts, and sources in 
two different methods. People who pre- 
fer to use buttons can access these 
options from the fourth button on the 
right, while those who like menus can 
use Contents>Options. Family Tree 
Maker gives users the option of printing 
sources as endnotes or embedded in the 
text; it does not allow for footnotes. 

The indexes are every-name, with 









the same way as 
when the report 
was included in a book, using the menu 
options at the top and the buttons along 
the side. An .rtf or ASCII file can be cre- 
ated through File>Export Genealogy 
Report. 


Legacy 3.0, Standard Edition 
wv) www.legacyfamilytree.com/LCComp.html | 








Legacy 3.0 Standard Edition is the 
same version of the popular program 
that in the past people had to purchase 
but is now available as a free download. 
Based on information at the company’s 
Web site, the Deluxe Edition adds the 
ability to generate .PDF files, readable 
with Adobe Acrobat Reader. 

The available books in Legacy are 
Ahnentafel [Ancestor], Modified 





Register [Descendant] and Descendant 
Narrative. Legacy does not support 
Register-style reports. The books can be 
accessed through the Reports menu or 
through the Reports button and then by 
clicking on the Books/Other tab. 

Descendant Narrative is a book that 
arranges the descendants in an indented 
format. Numbering systems include 
Henry and generation level numbers. 
Users can also opt to use no numbering 
system. 

All of the content and formatting 
options are accessed from one screen 
(See figure 5). Users can omit the index 
and the title page simply by unchecking 
the check box on the respective button. 
Books can be saved as a text file, in 
HTML, or in rich text format. The pre- 
view button allows users to view the 
book. While in the preview mode, the 
book can be sent directly to the printer 
but cannot be saved as a file. This is eas- 
ily remedied by closing the preview win- 
dow and returning to the previous 
screen. 

The easiest way to select the subject 
of the book is to have the person appear 
in the family view when starting the 
book. However, the book option screen 
allows users to change the subject by 
clicking on Change, then selecting the 
desired individual from the name list. 

Clicking on 
the Report 
Options button 
takes users to a 
window with 
several tabs for 
content and 
formatting 
options (See 
figure 6). The 
book can 
include any 
combination of 
notes. Sources 
are given as endnotes. Users can format 
the font, headers, footers, page num- 
bers, and the inclusion of pictures from 
the various tabs on the Report Options 
window. 

Legacy has several useful index func- 


figure 8 


tions, which are accessed through the 
Index Options button on the main report 
window. One of the most useful func- 
tions is the ability to include birth and 
death years with each individual’s index 
entry. The Deluxe Edition allows users 
to generate a location index. 

When the book is sent to a file, 
Legacy gives a prompt at the end of the 
report that directs the user to generate 
the index with the word processor. The 
Index Options window gives users the 
option of formatting the index in one, 
two, or three columns. Of course when 
the report is sent to a file, the index can 
be formatted with the word processor. 
Married women appear only under their 
maiden name, with no index entry under 
their married name(s). 

There are default titles for each type 
of book. Users can easily alter them by 
clicking on the Title Page button. 
Authors can modify the default title, add 
a subtitle, and select the font and style 
for each. The title page can include a 


















figure 7 


picture, with or without 
a caption. Genealogists 
who are researching 
non-English names may 
find the ability to add the 
special characters of 4, 
é, i, 6, G and ni by click- 
ing on the desired character on the Title 
Page Options window to be a helpful 
function. 

Once changes are made to the book 
settings, the user can save those settings 
by clicking the Save button at the bot- 


Descendant 
Narrative is a book 
that arranges the 
descendants in an 


indented format. 
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Genealogical 


software can do more 
than print charts and 
forms. They can format 
books, complete with 
standardized numbers, 
indexes, and source 


citations. 
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tom of the report window. These set- 
tings can be used again by clicking the 
Load button, then selecting the desired 
report settings. The report can be 
returned to default settings by clicking 
the ® button. 


Family Origins, 9.0 





Ww) www.formalsoft.com 








Family Origins 9.0 combines 
adjustable books with ease of use. Books 
can be sent directly to a printer or saved 
as a file in Rich Text Format or in ASCII. 
According to the Family Origins Web 
site, the new version 10.0 allows charts 
to be saved in .pdf format; however, at 
press time the author was not able to test 
version 10.0 to see if this included books 
as well as charts. 

Before starting the book, the subject 
needs to be highlighted on either the 
Tree View or Family View window. 
Users access books through the 
Reports>Books menu. The settings for 
ancestor books and descendant books 
are controlled through a single window 
(See figure 7). The only narrative 
descendant report style is Modified 
Register. Indented style descendant 
reports can use Henry numbers, 
d’Aboville numbers or outline numbers, 
which does not give each person a num- 
ber but instead labels the position of 
each generation. 

A unique option for ancestor books is 
the ability to include or exclude the chil- 
dren of the direct ancestors. The 
Ancestors Only option lists only the 
direct ancestors, while the Ancestors and 
Children option will include the direct 
ancestors and the children of the direct 
ancestors. However, the Ancestors and 
Children option does not include the 
children of the subject. 

Sources, if the user chooses to 
include them, are included as endnotes. 
Notes and pictures can be included. The 
font type, style, and size can be altered 
across the entire book (generation head- 
ings being an exception). Up to 200 
generations can be included in a book. 
Although there is no method for saving 








book settings, the settings stay in place 
from one use to the next. 

Users can change the title of the 
book. Although a separate title page is 
not created, the title can appear in the 
header or footer of each page. Clicking 
on the Page layout button takes the user 
to a new window, where the margins, 
headers, and footers can be modified 
(See figure 8). Any text can be entered 
into the headers and footers. To insert 
the title, date, and page numbers, Family 
Origins uses the following codes: 


Title &[Auto] 
Date &[Date] 
Page &[Page] 


If the book is to be bound, it is help- 
ful to be able to set the margin near the 
binding a bit larger. This requires the 
margins for even and odd pages to be 
different. Family Origins accommodates 
this requirement through the Margins 
tab on the Page Layout screen, simply by 
clicking the checkbox next to Reverse 
Left and Right Margins on Even Pages. 


Conclusion 

Genealogical software can do more 
than print charts and forms. They can 
format books, complete with standard- 
ized numbers, indexes, and source cita- 
tions. When these books are saved as 
files, authors can use their word pro- 
cessing program to refine the book and 
make each page come alive. The 
genealogical software can make the task 
of creating a book a less overwhelming 
prospect. Using the powerful tools in 
these programs can help genealogists 
add to the volume of one of their favorite 
things—books. G 
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genealogist who specializes in Ohio research. 
She is an author, lecturer, and trustee of APG 
and the Ohio Genealogical Society, and chair 
of First Families of Ohio. Amy is a member of 
APG, NGS, GSG, and numerous state and 
county societies. She can be reached by e-mail 
at amy@amyjohnsoncrow.com. 





Driving Lessons 
for the Internet 
arlier this summer, Liz 


E | Kerstens wrote to me to let me 


know that she was writing a review of 
Cyndi’s List for GC Extra. She asked me 
to take a look at the review, and specifi- 
cally the last part of that review, which 
stated the following: 

“My one complaint with Cyndi’s List 
is that it is slow to load and frequently 
pages don’t load. 
I have a cable 
modem and most Web sites load quick- 
ly. With this site, however, I frequently 
receive the message ‘Cannot find server’ 
when I’m trying to access either the 
main site or pages within the site. I’ve 
found that if I hit refresh at that point, 
the page will load. I’m not sure what’s 
causing this problem, but it happened 
frequently while I was writing this review 
and has happened frequently in the past. 
My concern is that if others with 56K 
modems access this site and experience 
the same loading problems (with longer 
delays), they won’t wait around to find 
the riches that are housed here.” 

After reading this, I wrote back to Liz 
to follow-up on the problem. I hadn’t 
received any similar complaints from 
others, so this was news to me. I imme- 
diately wanted to troubleshoot and fix 
the problem. When troubleshooting a 
computer or Internet problem | always 
try to assume that all possibilities are 
viable. Then, I methodically explore each 
avenue using a process of elimination to 
narrow down the list of suspects. 





iw) www.cyndislist.com 








The Questions 

I needed to determine if the problem 
was with Liz’s computer or mine. Was it 
the site or pieces of the site? Was it the 























































































































modem, the serv- 
er, or the route on 
the Internet? In 






































































































































this case, I asked 
myself several 
questions and 
came up with some potential ideas that 
might explain why Liz couldn’t always 
access the Cyndi’s List server. 

In the previous six months, I had 
added new, dynamic, third-party banners 
on each page. The code requires the Web 
page to call up graphics from a separate 
server. Could the lack of server response 
be due to this other banner server? 

In the previous three months, the 
physical hardware for the server had 
been moved from California to Utah. 
Was it possible that changes had 
occurred to the server because of the 
move? 

How long had Liz been having this 
access problem? Before or after the 
change in banners? Before or after the 
server moved to Utah? 

Some of the pages on the site are far 
too large, causing a slow load time. Was 
the problem only happening on these 
larger pages? 

Liz lives in Michigan and the 
RootsWeb servers that host Cyndi’s List 
are in Utah. Could the problem exist at 
one of the many “hops” on the Internet 
between these two locations? 

Was this a problem she experienced 
at specific times? Or on specific days of 
the week? If so, perhaps it was an issue 
related to the amount of traffic at that 
time or on those days. 

How long had Liz been using a cable 
modem? Cable modem users access the 
Internet through a “pool” of shared 

























































































By Cyndi Howells 


When trouble- 
shooting a com- 
puter or Internet 
problem, I always 
try to assume that 
all possibilities 
are viable. 
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Did Liz experience 
this problem with 
other Web sites? 





resources—one “pipe” of limited size. 
Could it be due to a large number of 
users or heavier traffic in her area? 

Did Liz experience this problem with 
any other Web sites? Specifically, did 
this happen with any other sites located 
on RootsWeb or Ancestry servers (phys- 
ical web neighbors to Cyndi’s List)? The 
same general group of system adminis- 
trators maintain these servers, so could 
there be any common problems? 

I sent Liz a list of these questions and 
asked her to test two pages on my site 
(one overly large page and one small 
page), at different times during the day. 
Liz replied and said that both pages had 
the same access problems. She told me 
that she had been having these problems 
for a few months, and that it didn’t seem 
to happen at any particular time of day. 
She had been using the cable modem for 


NetLingo.com 


the past several 
months and didn’t 
experience these 
problems with any 
other site, with the 
exception of 
USGenWeb _ sites. 
This bit of informa- 
tion set off several 
bells for me. The 
RootsWeb _ servers 
that host many of the 
USGenWeb Web 
sites have always 
been maintained in tandem with the 
Cyndi’s List servers— the same system 
administrators, the same physical locality, 
the same architecture and server setup. 

I contacted the sysadmin at 
RootsWeb who works on these servers. 
Dale “Doc” Schneider indicated that it 
was most likely a DNS routing issue. 
Doc supplied me with a new set of DNS 
numbers (RootsWeb-specific DNS, to 
be exact) for Liz to try on her computer 
and he refreshed my memory on how to 
help Liz make these adjustments. | 
called Liz, we changed her DNS set- 
tings, and the problem was solved. So, 
what is DNS routing? And why was it 
the culprit in this case? 


The Superhighway Analogy 
I love analogies. I like to make com- 
parisons between technical computer 


NetLingo Dictionary of Internet Words: A Glossary of 
Online Jargon with Definitions of Terminology & Acronyms 


DNS 


Domain Name 
IP address 
Server 
TCP/IP 

URL <www.netlingo.com/lookup.cfm?term=URL> 


Google Web Directory - DNS 


<www.netlingo.com/lookup.cfm?term=DNS> 
<www.netlingo.com/lookup.cfm?term=domain+name> 
<www.netlingo.com/lookup.cfm?term=IP+address> 
<www.netlingo.com/lookup.cfm?term=server> 
<www.netlingo.com/lookup.cfm?term=TCP/IP> 


<http://directory.google.com/Top/Computers/Internet/Protocols/ DNS/> 
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topics and common everyday topics to 
easily explain things in non-techie termi- 
nology. Since the beginning, we have all 
known that the Internet is the informa- 
tion superhighway. This equates to an 
image of roads, intersections, and traf- 
fic. And where you have high volumes of 
traffic, imagine that you must have a 
traffic cop ready to help direct traffic 
and point people in the right direction. 
On the Internet, our traffic cops are 
DNS (domain name system) servers. 
DNS is a database service that keeps 
track of host names and their relative IP 
(numeric) addresses on Web servers 
across the Internet. My Web site’s 
domain name is CyndisList.com, but its 
IP address is 63.92.80.90. 

Your computer uses a modem to 
access the Internet via an account you 
have established with your Internet 
Service Provider (ISP). Your computer 
and modem are your car and your ISP is 
the on-ramp. 

Your ISP maintains servers (comput- 
er hardware) that host information and 
serve-up information upon request from 
Internet users. Requests such as these 
would include viewing Web sites, rout- 
ing e-mail, processing database search- 
es, and DNS routing directions. ISP 
servers can be many things: destina- 
tions, intersections, or rest stops. 

When you want to visit a Web site, 
you enter a URL (Web address) into 
your Web browser and your computer 
attempts to visit that Web site. Your com- 
puter gives its request to the DNS server 
at your ISP. In most cases, the DNS 
server you use is automatically assigned 
to your computer each time you access 
the Internet through your ISP. By 
default, you are assigned the initial “traf- 
fic cop” that will help you get to your 
destination. The DNS server looks for 
the domain name in its database and 
points your browser at the corresponding 
IP address for that domain. You begin 
your trip on the Internet and as you 
reach each new intersection, you may 
encounter a new server that will help 
direct you to the next intersection, and so 
on. Techies call each of these spots that 


DNS Update 


Steps to Update Your DNS 


Numbers in Windows: 
Start>Settings>Control Panel> 
Network 
In the scrolling menu, highlight 
the TCP/IP adapter you use. 
Click on the Properties button. 
Click on the DNS Configuration 
tab. 
Check the Enable DNS button. 
Under DNS Server Search 
Order, enter new DNS numbers 
exactly as supplied to you by 
your ISP. Click the Add button 
after each new number. 
RootsWeb’s DNS server num- 
bers are: 

63.92.80.114 

63.92.80.35 
Click OK, and reboot your com- 
puter. 





you pass through “hops.” It may take 
you twenty hops to reach your favorite 
Web site. But what if you learned you 
could reach it in just fourteen hops, thus 
avoiding a lot of unnecessary traffic? 
DNS servers direct traffic by inter- 
preting the request for a domain name 
and locating in its database the correct 
numeric IP address for that request. 
Each DNS server on the Internet has a 
database at its disposal, but no two DNS 
servers are alike. Databases can vary in 
content, in the date of last revision, in 
the number of IP addresses and host 
names it catalogues, or in the type of 
directions it gives. So, back to the analo- 
gies. Ask two traffic cops for directions 
to the local doughnut shop. One will tell 
you to drive two blocks west, take a 
right, and drive four blocks south. The 
other will tell you to drive past the 
restaurant, take a right at the grocery 
store, drive down the alley, over the 
bridge, through the woods, past the 
cemetery, then turn left at the park. On 
top of that, the second guy doesn’t know 
about the new shortcut. Granted, both 


DNS servers direct 
traffic by interpret- 
ing the request for 
a domain name 
and locating in 

its database the 
correct numeric 

IP address for 


that request. 
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sets of directions will eventually get you 
to the doughnut shop. But one set of 
directions is clearer to understand and 
will get you there faster. DNS servers 
behave in just this manner. 

In order to have reliable connectivity, 
the DNS server you use must be current 
and maintained to keep up with the ever- 
changing list of addresses on the 
Internet. Can your DNS server direct 
you quickly and efficiently to your desti- 
nation? If you have no problems reach- 
ing a Web site, you have a reliable DNS 
server at your disposal. However, if you 
experience lengthy delays reaching some 
sites, it may be that your DNS server 
isn’t able to give your computer proper 
directions. Or at the least it may not be 
able to get you to your favorite site. For 
better service, you can update the list of 
DNS servers that your computer will 
use. They will be accessed in the order 
you enter the numbers into the list of 


In order to have 
reliable connectivity, 
the DNS server you 
use must be current 
and maintained to 
keep up with the 
ever-changing list 
of addresses on 


the Internet. 


browsers. ) 


65 E. Main Street 
Westminster, MD 21157 
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possible DNS servers. Contact tech sup- 
port at your own ISP for help in updat- 
ing your DNS numbers. 

When Liz encountered problems 
accessing Cyndi’s List a few months ago, 
it was because the DNS server that her 
computer was using didn’t know how to 
direct her quickly and efficiently to the 
numeric address for Cyndi’s List. By 
changing Liz’s computer to update the list 
of DNS servers to refer to, we introduced 
her computer to a new traffic cop. In this 
case, it was a genealogical traffic cop with 
a better set of directions to Cyndi’s List 
and the RootsWeb servers. G 





Cyndi Howells, a genealogist for more than 
20 years, is the creator of Cyndi’s List; author 
of two books for genealogical research on the 
Internet; a member of the board of directors 
for the National Genealogical Society and 
active member in several other genealogical 
groups. 
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Urban Maps: 


Putting It All Together 


aps have long been important 

tools for family historians. New 
software programs and Internet sites 
have made maps more accessible and 
easier to use. This article explores some 
new Internet applications useful for 
finding maps frequently used for 
genealogical research. 


Sanborn Fire Insurance Maps 
Family historians have often used 
Sanborn maps for locality research. In 
the past, finding the maps was the major 
challenge. New tools are emerging to 
make this task easier. Let’s first review 
the scope and history of Sanborn maps. 
From 1867 to 1970, the Sanborn 
Company produced fire insurance maps, 
which were intended to allow insurance 
companies to assess the fire hazard of 
buildings in the country’s major urban 
areas. Consequently, the maps indicated 
street names, property boundaries, the 
type of building construction, the loca- 
tion of fire stations and fire hydrants, and 
many other details. A color-coded key 
was provided to interpret the symbols. 
Sanborn maps can be found for some 
12,000 American cities and towns, in all 
50 states. Most of us have found these 
maps in local libraries. The largest col- 
lection of fire insurance maps is found in 
the Library of Congress, Geography and 
Map Division. As a result of Sanborn’s 
copyright deposit to the Library and the 
donation of a complete set by the Census 
Bureau, consisting of 1,840 volumes, 
the Library has accumulated bound vol- 
umes and individual sheets totaling 
nearly 700,000 sheets. Many localities 
are mapped over multiple years. The 
library has also microfilmed its collec- 




































































































































































tion in black and 
white and pub- 
lished a guide to 
the collection, Fire 
Insurance Maps in 
the Library of 
Congress. Author Walter W. Ristow pro- 
vides a detailed discussion of the evolu- 
tion and use of fire insurance maps in 
general, and Sanborn maps in particu- 
lar. 

In 1997 the Library of Congress 
made an agreement with the owners of 
the copyright, EDR Sanborn, to allow 
the collection to be scanned and digi- 
tized. The digitization of the black and 
white microfilms is now complete and 
available 
online. 
However, the Web site is a subscription 
site, with substantial fees, and few indi- 
viduals will want to subscribe. In fact, 
the owner’s marketing focus is toward 
major libraries. 
If the Library of = 
Congress can [ae 
















































































iw) http://sanborn.umi.com 
































































































































































































































reach an accom- 
modation with 
EDR Sanborn, 
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By Richard G. Sayre 


Sanborn maps can 
be found for some 
12,000 American 
cities and towns, 
in all 50 states. 
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Map Reading 

Room. eal aes 
So if you are figure 1 

lucky to have a 

library that sub- 

scribes, how do you use this tool? Once 

you have logged on, a series of menus 

guides you through the selections of 
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Most volumes will 


have a key and 


index sheet, consist- 


ing of an overview 
map of the city with 
numbers indicating 

the individual 
map sheets, and a 
street and special 


items index. 
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figure 2 








state, city and year 
(see figures 1 and 
2). The next screen 
will present a series 
of thumbnail 
images, represent- 
ing the pages of the 
bound volume or individual sheets. 
From this point, you need the address of 
the home or business that you want to 
locate. Armed with an address from a 
city directory, you have several options 
to find the location of interest. Most vol- 
umes will have a key and index sheet, 
consisting of an overview map of the city 
with numbers indicating the individual 
map sheets, and a street and special 
items index (figure 3). The special items 
are generally names and locations of 
prominent buildings. The Web site pro- 
vides help pages to navigate and a list of 
frequently asked questions. Also, there is 
a special legend available to interpret the 
black and white images. 


figure 3 


Using Sanborn Maps 

The following example illustrates the 
process. My great grandfather, Louis 
Fassbinder, lived in Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, in the last half of the nine- 
teenth century. From my father, I had 
been told he was born in Germany, mar- 
ried Barbara Brandstetter, earned his liv- 
ing as a butcher, and attended a German 
Protestant church. 

Let’s see how we can further develop 
this family. From a city directory, | 
found the address for Louis as 103 
Pennsylvania Avenue, Allegheny City 
(now the north side of Pittsburgh). I 
selected the maps from the year 1884 as 
the closest to the city directory. The 


“Peinsiwi 
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index takes us to sheet 59A. Using the 
zoom and center tools on the site (no 
separate viewer is needed) one can nav- 
igate to the address. I used a cable 
modem and _ these 
maps loaded quickly. 
The site also offers 
the option to down- 
load the page to an 
Adobe file (.pdf). 
The downloaded file 
can also be zoomed 
and manipulated 
using Adobe Acrobat 
Reader (get a free 
download online). 








iw) www.adobe.com 





Sanborn maps don’t list residents, but 
will normally identify larger businesses 
and public buildings. In this case, there is 
some significant information on the 
building at 103 Pennsylvania Ave. (figure 
4). The S indicates a store; the 3 indi- 
cates a structure of three stories. Two 
outbuildings are identified: a smoke 
house and a sausage factory. This seems 
like a lot of evidence that Louis was 
indeed a butcher and operated a meat 
business, and that the family probably 
lived above the store. Earlier, | men- 
tioned that there was an index for special 
items. Returning to this index we find a 
list of German churches. Plotting these 
churches in relation to Louis’ home gives 
us some clues as to the names of church- 
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figure 4 


es that may have records of interest to the 
family historian. 

Because Sanborn mapped this area 
several times, we can follow the locality 













through time. In this case there are maps 
from 1893 and 1906 available to compare 
to our earliest map of 1884. A review of 
the maps in figures 5 and 6 provides more 
insights. A caution to note here is that 
research is often facilitated by knowledge 
of local history. The late 1800s were a 
period of rapid growth in the north side 
of Pittsburgh. This growth, coupled with 
the annexation of Allegheny City by 
Pittsburgh in 1907, produced many 
changes to ward numbers, addresses, and 
street names. In the 1893 map, two new 
dwellings appear at the back of the dou- 
ble lot. In the 1906 version, another 
dwelling appears on the back of the lot 
along Stewart Avenue, with a street num- 
ber of 1260. A check of a 1900 city direc- 
tory indicates four male Brandstetters liv- 
ing at 1260 Stewart Ave. Louis died in 
1889. Did his widow, Barbara, provide a 
home for her family? Probably. Also note 
that in the 1906 version the map lists the 
specific type of businesses as opposed to 
the simple notation of S (store) found in 
1884. Did the undertaker a few doors 
down handle the funeral of Louis? 
Maybe. A wealth of clues is provided from 
three maps and a city directory. 

To use Sanborn maps check with 
your library, especially university 
libraries. Today government agencies are 
the biggest user of Sanborn maps. They 
are frequently used in 





Online Plat Maps 

Continuing with the thought of using 
maps to fill in the life of the Fassbinder 
family, I employed Historic Pittsburgh, a 
Web site that was highlighted by Dick 
Eastman in one of his newsletters. Many 
larger cities are digitizing many of their 
historic records. The Digital Research 
Library of the University of Pittsburgh is 
leading the way with this powerful Web 
site. 





ow) http://digital. library. pitt.edu/pittsburgh 








From the splash screen we see that 
this site is much more than maps, but 
this article will concentrate on the map 
tools (figure 7). The maps on this site 
are from the G.M. Hopkins Company. 
The company produced over 175 atlases 
of counties and cities of New England, 
New? ="York eNewi:= Jerséy)~.-and 
Pennsylvania. Hopkins’ maps were plat 
maps showing ownership of property. 

The combined collections of the 
University of Pittsburgh and _ the 
Historical Society of Western 
Pennsylvania consist of more than 2,000 
plates of Hopkins maps of Allegheny 
County and the greater Pittsburgh area. 
Current funding will allow about 950 
maps to be scanned and posted to the 
Web. As of this writing, 595 plates cover- 
ing 1872-1939 are available. 

Let’s begin 





urban research and his- 
toric preservation. 






by _ selecting 
maps from the 





If you would like to 
experiment with Sanborn 
maps, navigate to 
Geospatial & Statistical 
Data Center (GEO- 
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main menu. 
You are pre- 
sented with a 
listing of avail- 
able maps by 


















































STAT), of the University LL — } 
of Virginia. At this Web 
site you will find the 1920 
Sanborn maps of 


Charlottesville, Virginia, in 

















figure 5 











ow) http://fisher.lib.virginia.edu/sanborn/ 


color, digitized, and fully searchable. 
GEOSTAT has used their own system to 
scan and digitize the maps, but you can 
gain an appreciation of the information 
available on Sanborn maps. 

















figure 6 


Today, government 
agencies are the 
biggest user of 
Sanborn maps. They 
are frequently used in 
urban research and 


historic preservation. 
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Thousands of maps 
are appearing on the 
Internet; some dili- 
gent searching may 
add depth and con- 
text to the lives of 













year and specific locali- 
ty in the greater 
Pittsburgh area. 
Selecting a specific year 
and map will bring an 
image of an index map 
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figure 7 


figure 8 


to the screen. The index map will have a 
series of red numerals identifying the 
detailed map (figure 8). At this point you 
can select a full version of the index map 
or click on a section of the map and be 
taken to the detailed map. If you select 
the full version of the index map you will 
generally find a street index, and maybe 
even a list of owners. The index maps 
also have ward numbers and boundaries 
(which could be very helpful with the 
1930 census). If the index map does not 
have a street index it will take some trial 
and error to find the right detailed map 
to locate the specific address. 

Looking for the Fassbinder family 
again, I selected the 1890 map of the 
west side of Allegheny City. The index 
map has a street index, which indicates 
Pennsylvania Avenue is found on plates 
7, 8, 12, and 13. No block numbers are 
provided. By trial and error I located 
103 Pennsylvania Ave. on plate 12. Tools 
are provided to select resolution and 
image size. Hopkins plate maps are 
color coded to indicate type of building 
construction. You can keep the legend in 
a pop-up window. 

Zooming in on 103 Pennsylvania 
Ave., I found L. Fassbinder listed as the 
owner. The color-coding indicates that 
the building is constructed of brick. The 
map also shows two frame outbuildings. 
Since all of the landowners are listed, we 


your ancestors. 
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now know the neighbors of Louis and 
his family. Since this is a map from 1890 
we now have a census substitute for the 
missing 1890 U.S. census. 


More Research Options 

If the year of the map was close to a 
census year, we could correlate the cen- 
sus data with the neighborhood. We 
could discover the route of the enumer- 
ator, identify owners of property that do 
not show up in the census, and discover 
a multitude of other details. Size and 
construction of buildings could be iden- 
tified, leading to clues as to the nature of 
the neighborhood. In Louis’ neighbor- 
hood, buildings are very close together, 
consistent with the line of stores we saw 
in the Sanborn maps. With a business 
directory, we may be able to correlate 
the owners of buildings to the business- 
es identified by category in the Sanborn 
maps, e.g. the name of the undertaker. 
People with ethnically German names 
occupy the buildings. Maybe the news- 
papers that chronicled their lives are the 
German language newspapers published 
in this era. We can also expand our map 
search to locate nearby churches, 
schools, cemeteries, and prominent 
buildings. In this case we find German 
churches nearby. 

From two Web sites we can find infor- 
mation that brings together many dimen- 
sions of the life of Louis Fassbinder and 
his family. There are thousands of maps 
appearing on the Internet; some diligent 
searching may add depth and context to 
the lives of your ancestors. These options 
are available for your own family 
research as well. G 


Note: The terms “Sanborn” and “Sanborn Maps” 
are registered marks owned by EDR. 


Richard (Rick) G. Sayre recently retired from 
the U.S. Army after 31 years of service. He 
currently works in the defense industry in 
Northern Virginia. Rick’s genealogical pur- 
suits were passed on from his mother, who late 
in her life while in pursuit of her ancestors, 
found five previously unknown half siblings. 
He can be reached at RickSayre@aol.com. 








Impacting 


Hispanic Genealogy 


ake a town with 400 years of 

history but little infrastructure, 
and add a dedicated family historian. 
Mix in some funding, determination, 
and 32,000 names, and you have a new 
sort of global village. 

Javier Avilia is a lawyer living in 
California, whose ancestral village is 
Mateo Canelas (Spanish for cinnamon), 
founded in 1601. He has researched all 
the families of his ancestral village of 
Canelas, in the Mexican state of 
Durango, making it “the only communi- 
ty in Mexico (and perhaps the world) 
where all the inhabitants’ genealogy is 
mapped out.” After those years of work 
on these genealogies, he decided that a 
museum in Canelas with a computer lab 
containing the genealogy of the region’s 
inhabitants was the perfect way to share 
this work. 

The impetus for this project was the 
400th anniversary celebration of the 
town of Canelas, high in the Sierra 
Madre Mountains. “The question was, 
how do I share this?” Avilia said. “I got 
the idea of organizing a 400th anniver- 
sary celebration for my Dad’s hometown 
and establishing a museum with a com- 
puter lab with all this data. | had a 
breakfast with the governor of the state 
to enlist financial support and continued 
my research. Eventually I got 32,000 
names in the program.” 

It took three years of planning, 
organization, and resolve, but Avilia 
helped dedicate the Regional Historical 
Museum and its computer lab that he 
donated to his ancestral village. In 
February 2001, the museum and the 
genealogy were unveiled. A week-long 
series of events—lectures, essay con- 
tests, recitals, walkathons, and computer 




















lab classes—led 
up to the 
Museum’s inaugu- 
ration by the gov- 
ernor of the State 
of Durango. 

C avnwenligaiis 
received electricity 
in August 1999, and telephone service 
became available only three months 
before the dedication. “With the com- 
puter lab,” said Avilia, “the region, par- 
ticularly school children, will be able to 
learn computer skills and explore the 
Internet.” Getting to the town was the 
hardest part of the project, Avilia said. 
There are no paved roads directly to the 
town; most people fly in. 

Perhaps as many as a third of the peo- 
ple in the database are U.S. citizens or 
otherwise have U.S. connections, 
including some of the original settlers of 
Spanish California. The Canelas family 
trees are only the beginning. Eventually 
hundreds of thousands of new people 
will be added to the family tree as it 
grows to encompass large portions of 
Mexico and the United States. 

After its founding in 1601, Canelas 
became one of the richest mining commu- 
nities in the Spanish Empire. However, 
following Mexican Independence in 1821, 
Canelas entered a period of decline from 
which it has yet to emerge. Isolated from 
the world due to its mountainous location 
and lack of paved roads, Canelas 
remained frozen in time. 

In an interview with Avilia about two 
months after the museum opened, he 
shared the process. 

“My father is from Canelas,” said 
Avilia, “and as I began to research the 
family tree (including the maternal side) 






































































































































By Elizabeth Powell Crowe 





Canelas, in the 
Mexican state of 
Durango, making 
it “the only com- 
munity in Mexico 
(and perhaps the 
world) where all 
the inhabitants’ 
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mapped out.” 
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Avilia hopes the 
state and other 
organizations 
will step in to 
help keep it 
going. 
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I came up with a Family Tree Maker 
database of over 3,000 people. I’m still 
researching lateral branches of siblings, 
etc. It has become a massive research 
project of the state of Durango, in the 
northwest part where Canelas is. The 
next step is the historic part of Durango 
(state).” 


The Lab and Museum 

The computer lab is open to all visi- 
tors to the museum. A visitor can type in 
a surname and look for ancestors. Most 
people look first for parents or grand- 
parents and generate ancestor trees or 
descendancy charts. Printers are con- 
nected to the computers if you want to 
take the results with you. Avilia donated 
computers, printers, and CDs for bring- 
ing information, and supports the costs 
of consumables, but he can’t fund it for- 
ever. He hopes the state and other 
organizations will step in to help keep it 
going. 

None of this genealogical information 
is available online. Though Avilia is 
happy for the residents of the town to 
use it, the database is not public domain. 
He feels he spent too many years col- 
lecting this information to give it away 
except to visitors to the museum. 

The museum has no admission fees, 
and Avilia has heard of visitors coming 
from as far away as Brazil. People in 
Canelas get letters and calls for informa- 
tion on family trees and lookup requests. 

Most important, Avilia feels, is the 
impact on Hispanic genealogy, especial- 
ly in Mexico. Most genealogy sources 
are geared toward the U.S., not 
Hispanics or Mexicans. There’s a need 
for more emphasis on Mexico and 
Central America. “No one’s really doing 
Mexican research but the Mormons,” 
notes Avilia. 

“TSome researchers are] not scientif- 
ic about how they do this. I try to be 
methodical. I’m a Harvard grad and I 
use that training,” Avilia said. 

Though this is a labor of love for 
Avilia, he was a little disappointed that it 
never generated the amount of interest 
and support that he expected. 


“Three of us stayed with it from 
beginning to end. We got dozens to join 
in at a town hall meeting. But as years 
went by the support evaporated,” he 
says, noting that some people felt it was 
too ambitious a project for such a small 
village. “But we pulled it off. It wasn’t 
until I procured the computers, five new 
ones, that people realized it’s for real. In 
the last couple of months (before the 
opening) it all came together. Volunteers 
turned up out of nowhere. We still don’t 
know the long-term impact, but I sus- 
pect it will be good. We built a museum 
of significance. The village’s high school 
kids love the computers and the Internet 
access. 

“This is unique,” Avilia said. “I can’t 
think of anyone else who has done an 
entire community, not just [one family] 
and related lines. The Spanish colonial 
system had a caste system of 30 different 
racial classes, which gives an interesting 
social context. You can trace immigra- 
tion patterns from this system. Also, 
Spanish priests kept records that will tell 
where people are from. 

“Everyone at one point or another 
asks, ‘where am I from?’ and ‘why am I 
here?’ These are more than just meta- 
physical entreaties. The answers to these 
questions give us our sense of self, 
belonging, and purpose. I hope that my 
research can, in part, provide some of 
the answers.” 

To donate to the museum, write 
Historical Cultural Museum of Canelas, 
Known Domicile, Canelas, Durango, 
Mexico. G 


Elizabeth Powell Crowe is the author of sever- 
al books, including Genealogy Online AOL 
Edition. She has been a contributing editor 
for Computer Currents magazine and author 
of numerous articles in both popular and 
technical publications. She can be reached by 
e-mail at libbic@prodigy.net. 











Dick Eastman: Writer, 
Entertainer, Family Historian 


D) ick Eastman has been educat- 
ing, informing, and entertain- 
ing the family history community since 
his first newsletter appeared in January 
of 1996. At that time, the newsletter 
went out to about 100 people, most of 
whom were members of CompuServe’s 
Genealogy Forum. There was no sign 
up. It just went out to friends that he 
thought would enjoy it. In the first 
issue he wrote: 

“Well, it’s started. This newsletter is 
something that I have been considering 
for a long time, but I finally decided to 
‘take the plunge.’ I’ve subscribed to 
several other electronic newsletters for 
some time now and have found them to 
be valuable. On many occasions I have 
said to myself, ‘Someone ought to do a 
weekly newsletter for genealogy news.’ 
One day the light bulb went on and I 
decided that perhaps I was that some- 
one.” 

Since that newsletter, Eastman’s 
Online Genealogy Newsletter has 
grown to reach 20,000 subscribers 
who receive it by e-mail, plus thou- 
sands more who access his articles in 
the Ancestry.com Library. He has pro- 
duced more than 300 newsletters with 
more than 10 million bytes of informa- 
tion for his readers. Articles range from 
product reviews to commentary, and 
from news in the genealogical commu- 
nity to current events. 


The Early Years 

The newsletter wasn’t his first 
foray into the field of genealogy and 
com-puters. His interest in family his- 
tory began as a teenager. Here’s what 





INNOVATORS, 


Juliana Smith 


he told me: 

“I always had some 
interest in family history. As 
a young child I was always 
interested in the stories | 
heard about our ancestors. 
When I was fifteen years 
old, my English teacher 
assigned a term paper: each 
student could pick a topic 
from a list supplied by the 
teacher. I picked ‘My 
Family Tree’ and | inter- 
viewed my aunt, who was 
the most genealogy-knowledgeable 
person in the family at the time. | 
then wrote a term paper based on 
what she told me. So my first geneal- 
ogy writing was at the age of fifteen, 
and | haven’t stopped since. 

“Years later, by coincidence, I met 
the same teacher, James Vickery, in 
the Bangor, Maine Public Library. He 
took me on an excursion of genealogy 
records available there and then 
proudly reached to a shelf and pulled 
the book he had written about his 
family’s genealogy some years earlier 
(before my term paper assignment) 
plus several other local history books 
he had written. Mr. Vickery is now 
deceased but he influenced me more 
than he ever knew. 

“By the way, I almost flunked 
English that year. That one term paper 
pulled my average up to a passing 
grade. I was never much of a scholar, 
but I could always write.” 


Enter: Technology 


I asked Dick when he began using 
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Dick’s years of 
chasing his own 
ancestors and his 
knowledge of tech- 
nology have helped 
him create one of 
the most popular 
and useful e-zines 


around. 
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technology in his genealogical pursuits. 
He said, “My first genealogy database 
was on 80-column punch cards in the 
early 1970s. I used off-shift time on my 
employer’s multimillion-dollar main- 
frame computers, which were state of 
the art at the time. The ‘database’ was 
rather crude by today’s standards, but it 
did have names, dates, and places of 
birth, marriage, and death. However, 
there was no provision for recording 
contradictory data, nor did it record the 
sources where I found the data. 

“T moved that data to my first home 
computer in 1978, when I obtained my 
first disk drives. They were 8-inch flop- 
py disks. That computer was built from 
surplus and scrap parts scrounged from 
my employer and from various flea mar- 
kets and electronic surplus stores. I 
eventually upgraded it to the maximum 
memory possible for that system: 64 
kilobytes. I paid $400 for enough mem- 
ory chips to hold 64 kilobytes. I figured 
that nobody would ever write a program 
that required more than 64K of memory! 
By today’s standards, this sounds pretty 
ineffective. Now we have home comput- 
ers with over 2,000 times that much. But 
it was whiz-bang stuff at the time!” 


Dick’s Career 

As manager of the Genealogy Forums 
on CompuServe, Dick was frequently 
asked questions about genealogy and the 
use of technology, and in response to 
many of these questions he authored 
Your Roots: Total Genealogy Planning on 
Your Computer (Ziff Davis Press, 1995). 

As if the newsletter and his job as 
Technical Support Manager for a small 
computer software company aren't 
enough to keep him busy, he is also a 
former director of GENTECH, a found- 
ing director of New England Computer 
Genealogists (now a part of NEHGS), 
consultant to and on-screen guest expert 
on the “Ancestors” series on PBS, and is 
a popular international genealogical lec- 
turer. He also makes time for his favorite 
hobbies, which include Ham radio, 
sailplanes, sports cars, and riding a 
recumbent bicycle. 





Dick’s years of chasing his own 
ancestors and his knowledge of technol- 
ogy have helped him create one of the 
most popular and useful e-zines around. 
His reviews of products have helped 
genealogists determine what products 
are right for them, and the news and 
current events alert family historians to 
events and resources that help them to 
further their research efforts. This is all 
done with humor and commentary 
interspersed, as well as interesting items 
that, although often not directly related 
to genealogy, are of interest to many. 

I asked him how effective he thought 
today’s genealogical technology was. 

“T could write pages about this topic. 
In fact, | have! Two things that comput- 
ers do very well are they catalog and 
store huge amounts of information, and 
then they allow the user to quickly focus 
in and find specific information that’s 
been stored. So what do genealogists 
do? The same thing! It is a perfect mar- 
riage,” he said. 

“However, ‘technology’ is more than 
just computer databases. Technology 
also includes digital imaging, photo 
restorations and enhancements, map- 
ping, determining locations by satellite 
images or by GPS, e-learning, remote 
conferencing, e-publishing, and probably 
several other things. Most recently, it is 
DNA analysis and mapping as well as 
other medical topics. Today’s technology- 
savvy genealogist uses many or perhaps 
all of these tools.” 

He went on to tell me the most sig- 
nificant change he has seen in online 
genealogy since he began his newsletter. 

“The explosion in scanned images of 
original, primary source documents now 
available online, 24 hours a day, at low 
cost,” he says. “The U.S. census records 
are a perfect example, but other source 
documents are becoming available today 
as well. Genealogists can now view many 
original documents at their convenience 
any time, day or night, at home. The 
number of original source documents 
available online should mushroom in 
coming years. The ability to view origi- 
nal source documents fosters much 









higher-quality research.” 

In his newsletter and lectures, Dick 
has donned his psychic cap and made 
predictions about where the field is 
going that have been remarkably accu- 
rate in many cases. When asked what he 
saw in his crystal ball for the future of 
genealogy, he responded, “Three letters: 
DNA.” 

In a 1998 lecture at GENTECH’s 
annual conference entitled, The Future 
of Online Genealogy, Dick did a little 
skit portraying a caller to the Family 
History Library’s online service. The skit 
uses the premise that by 2023, the FHL 
has computerized all of its records into a 
huge ancestral database and that for $10 
this caller can find out who the parent of 
an ancestor was. 

When asked if he thought that a data- 
base of this type would be good or bad 
for the future of genealogy, he said, 
“Overall, I think it will be good. Not per- 
fect, perhaps, but still good. That partic- 
ular skit was intended to be humorous 
and was never intended to be a predic- 
tion of actual fact. Nonetheless, I do 
think that there are elements of truth in 
it. Indeed, I do think that some day in 
the not-too-distant future it will be pos- 
sible to determine one’s ancestry rather 
quickly and easily. The documentation 
or “evidence of proof” may be DNA, not 
source records. But that’s a discussion 
for another time. 

“The ability for instant family trees 
obviously will take some of the fun out of 
unraveling the puzzle. However, at the 
same time, it will allow future genealo- 
gists to focus on the ancestors. Future 
genealogists will spend less time search- 
ing and decoding records, and more 
time learning about these people—who 
they were, why they migrated—as well 
as learning about the events that shaped 
the lives of these ancestors. I think that 
is truly family history.” 

The last question I asked Dick was, 
“What does that crystal ball see Dick 
Eastman doing in the coming years?” 
And he told me, “Hopefully, having fun 
doing something that I enjoy. In other 
words, the same as today!” G 


Note: To subscribe to Eastman’s 
Online Genealogy Newsletter, visit: 
<www.rootsforum.com/newsletter> or 
send an e-mail to: newsletter@rootscom- 
puting.com with the subject SUB- 
SCRIBE. His columns are also available 
online at Ancestry.com at: <www.ances- 
try.com/library/viewcolumns/eastman/e 
astman.asp>. 





Juliana Smith is the editor of the Ancestry 
Daily News and author of The Ancestry 
Family Historian’s Address Book. Her arti- 
cles have also appeared in Ancestry Magazine 
and Genealogical Computing. Juliana is a 
member of the International Society of Family 
History Writers and Editors (ISFHWE) and 
serves as a director for the Central Region for 
that organization. She can be reached by e- 
mail at: jsmith@ancestry.com. 
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Pitfalls of 
Genealogical 
Data Entry 


echnology has a maddening way 
ey of solving one set of problems 

while creating a new set. Most 
family historians have welcomed technol- 
ogy with open arms because it has 
enabled them to pour their vast quanti- 
ties of data into electronic databases. 

A database provides abilities to a 
genealogist that a paper-based system 
cannot (at least not in a timely fashion). 
Once data has been entered into a data- 
base, it can be quickly relocated at a later 
date. Subsets of the data can be quickly 
retrieved for generating pedigree charts, 
family group sheets, and other kinds of 
useful reports. The subsets can be pro- 
duced by a number of selection criteria, 
and then sorted in a variety of ways. 
Many of these tasks, if done with a 
paper-based system, would take hours 
or days, if they could be done at all. 
Technology has made it possible to do all 
of these tasks in, at most, minutes—the 
time it takes to print out the results. 
Technology has solved a set of problems. 

But technology has created a new set 
of problems. In order to enter data into 
a database, we must give it structure. A 
database consists of records. For 
instance, each record could represent an 
individual. Details concerning that indi- 
vidual must be organized into fields. 
Those fields might contain the individ- 
ual’s name, or parts of the name. Those 
fields might contain dates relating to 
particular events, or locations relating to 
those events, or parts of locations. On 
top of all of this, the various records 
must be linked somehow in order to rep- 
resent the relationships between individ- 
uals. The problem enters in because the 
real world is a messy place, and databas- 








es, ideally, are 
neat and _ tidy 
places. As we 
enter data into our 
databases, we are 
suddenly faced 
with choices, some of which are going to 
make us uncomfortable. Depending on 
what we choose, we are going to affect 
our future ability to relocate our data, to 
create subsets of our data, to sort our 
data, and to generate charts and reports. 
This article is intended to alert you to 
potential stumbling blocks in the data 
entry process. 


The Problem with Names 

Human names come in a variety of 
formats, which immediately causes 
potential problems with entering them 
into a database. In modern Western cul- 
ture, we are most familiar with the idea 
that individuals have at least two names: 
a given name and a family name (or sur- 
name). In casual conversation, we refer 
to these as “first name” and “last name,” 
because this is the order we’re used to 
hearing them or seeing them, unless we 
are looking at a sorted report. If everyone 
we knew had both those names, and only 
those two names, data entry would be a 
snap, but reality is far more complicated. 
In some cultures, such as in Indonesia, 
some individuals have only a single 
name. Do you treat that as a given name 
with no family name, or vice versa? Your 
decision is going to influence where the 
name appears in a sorted list. 

One of the first things that beginning 
genealogists learn is that women should 
be entered into a database by their maid- 
en names. Such a rule not only serves to 
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Is “John Van Doe” a 
Van Doe whose first 
name is “John,” or a 
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closely link a woman with her birth fam- 
ily, but also solves the problem of which 
name one would use if the woman were 
married multiple times. The problem, 
though, is that the maiden name may be 
unknown, and so we must deal with 
entering first names without last names. 
It is critical that you fully understand 
how your genealogy database program 
deals with this. Is an individual named 
“Lee” a man or woman whose last name 
is unknown, or whose first name is 
unknown? Many genealogy database 
programs use a single field for the entire 
name, so you will have to learn how your 
program distinguishes first names from 
last names. For example, one program 
uses a pair of slashes to surround the last 
name, while another program uses a pair 
of backslashes. 

Many individuals we’re dealing with 
will have middle names, and they may 
even have more than one (for example, 
George Herbert Walker Bush). Another 
complication is that some surnames 
have multiple parts. Is “John Van Doe” a 
Van Doe whose first name is “John,” or 
a Doe whose first name is “John” and 
whose middle name is “Van”? Again, 
you'll need to use your program’s 
method of identifying the correct sur- 
name in order to solve this problem. 

If the individual is a Junior (Jr.) or 
Senior (Sr.), how does your program 
want you to enter that information? 
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Some programs will 
expect you to precede the 
suffix with a comma. 
Otherwise, you may end 
up with an_ individual 
whose last name _ is 
“Junior.” Your program 
may provide a way for you 
to enter other suffixes 
(Esq., for instance) and 
prefixes (Dr., Rev.). Be 
careful with these so that 
they do not appear as 
actual parts of the name. 

Some individuals are 
better known by nick- 
names than by their real 
names. Where does your 
program want you to put a nickname? 
Should it go with the regular name, per- 
haps surrounded by quotation marks? 
Or should it appear in a separate nick- 
name field? If your program provides a 
separate field for nicknames, you should 
probably use it, but learn where that 
nickname will appear in charts and 
reports, if at all. 

Finally, you’ll have to decide what to 
do in cases where people change their 
names (legally or otherwise), use differ- 
ent spellings for their names, or use pen 
names, stage names, or criminal aliases. 
You may be able to put some of the name 
variations into the notes fields of your 
database, but you’re probably going to 
have to decide on a single form of the 
name that will appear on most charts 
and reports. Some genealogists choose 
the form of the name most closely asso- 
ciated with the birth of the individual, 
while others choose the form that most 
commonly appears in the records. 


Time Is a Messy Concept, Too 
Representing dates in a genealogy 
database is another challenge. As with 
names, cultures around the world deal 
with dates differently. Most genealogy 
programs are going to assume that you'll 
want to represent dates in the calendar of 
Western culture (the older Julian 
Calendar or the more modern Gregorian 
Calendar). This means that you’ll proba- 








bly have to translate dates if you have 
them in some other format (Chinese, 
Jewish, Arabic, French Revolutionary, 
etc.). Even if we set aside the issue of 
B.C. dates, we'll probably have to deal 
with how to represent dates that fell dur- 
ing the period of a particular country’s 
conversion from the Julian calendar to 
the Gregorian calendar. Check to see 
how your program allows you to repre- 
sent both forms of the date in such cases. 

A more common problem with enter- 
ing dates is that we frequently do not 
have complete knowledge regarding the 
date of an event. We may have only a 
year, or only a year and a month. We 
may know only that the event occurred 
between one date and another. We may 
know only that the event occurred 
before a given date, or after a given date. 
We may only be able to approximate 
when an event occurred. Most genealo- 
gy software provides standardized 
abbreviations to identify these different 
situations. When you enter the year 
“1815,” keep in mind that you should be 
careful to explicitly choose whether you 
mean that the event took place in 1815, 
before 1815, after 1815, or about 1815. 

Finally, be aware that some cultures 
would interpret 01/02/2001 as January 
2, 2001, while others would interpret it 
as February 1, 2001. If you are entering 
dates into your program using numbers 
rather than month names, learn how your 
program will interpret the order of the 
numbers. Some programs will give you 
the option of changing that order to con- 
form to the order you find most natural. 


Where in the World 
Is England, Arkansas? 

If I were to tell you that my grand- 
mother was born in England, would you 
interpret that to mean the country, or 
the town in Arkansas? If you lived in 
Little Rock, you might figure that | 
meant the latter. Again, we’re faced with 
a data entry problem. How do we clear- 
ly enter the names of places, so that we 
can easily distinguish between coun- 
tries, states, counties, towns, and other 
geographic administrative divisions? 


When it comes to genealogy software, 
there is probably far less standardization 
in this area than there is with the areas of 
personal name or date information. 

Many programs use a single field for 
the location of an event, and they expect 
that you will separate the parts of the 
location by commas. Some programs 
suggest using extra commas if you are 
missing some of the information, e.g., 
when you do not know the name of the 
county in which a particular town is 
located. Otherwise, you’re going to have 
a problem in knowing whether 
Newberry, South Carolina, refers to the 
city or the county. Another method 
would be to use a standard abbreviation 
(such as “Co.”) to identify counties, or 
to enclose the names of counties in 
parentheses. Unfortunately, the latter 
method may be confusing to other 
genealogists. Also, if you do not know 
the exact location of an event, you may 
need to include a word or abbreviation 
such as “near” or “nr” to indicate that. 

One reason to be careful about enter- 
ing locations is the ability of your 
genealogy database program to produce 
sorted reports. It can be helpful when 
traveling to identify all of the individuals 
who had events taking place in a partic- 
ular state, county, or city. 
Unfortunately, some programs seem to 
sort locations from beginning to end, 
which means that it is impossible to col- 
lect all of the events taking place in the 
same county or state. Entering the loca- 
tions in the reverse order (country first, 
followed by state, then county, etc.) is a 
possibility, but may cause you problems 
when exchanging data with other 
genealogists. Another option is to export 
the data from your program into anoth- 
er program that has a smarter way of 
sorting location data. For instance, 
Personal Ancestral File 5.1 can produce 
reports with location data sorted into 
appropriately useful ways. 


Relationships, and a 
Final Thought 

Beyond names, dates, and places, 
genealogists are concerned with the 


One reason to be 
careful about entering 
locations is the ability 
of your genealogy 
database program to 
produce sorted 


reports. 
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If the relationship is 
that of an adopted 
child or a foster child, 
you'll need to find out 
if your program can 


provide that option. 


relationships between the individuals 
they’re working with. Does the program 
you’re using allow you to indicate that a 
marriage has ended by divorce or sepa- 
ration? Does it allow you to indicate that 
two parents are not married? Human 
beings engage in a wide variety of possi- 
ble relationships, and more recent pro- 
grams have attempted to accommodate 
the data entry of these possibilities. You 
may become frustrated when you realize 
that you need to enter a pair of same-sex 
partners as parents in a family group, 
but your program requires that one par- 
ent be male and one be female. This isn’t 
a problem only for entering same-sex 
couples. If you have a family in which 
you learn that the parents are Pat and 
Lee Doe, how do you enter them if you 
don’t know which is the husband and 
which is the wife? Does your program 
allow you to? 

You will also have some choices to 
make regarding entering the relationship 
between a parent and a child. Unless you 
indicate otherwise, most programs will 
assume that the relationship is both bio- 
logical and legal. If the relationship is 
that of an adopted child or a foster child, 
you'll need to find out if your program 
can provide that option. 

Remember that when you enter data 
into a genealogy database program, you 
do so with the intention of someday 
retrieving that data. The decisions you 
make today as to how you will enter the 
data will impact your ability to use that 
data in the future. Learn the capabilities of 
your software, study its help documents, 
and then make careful choices. G 





Drew Smith, MLS, is an instructor at the 
University of South Florida in Tampa, where 
he teaches library/Internet research skills and 
genealogical librarianship. He is the webmas- 
ter and listowner for Librarians Serving 
Genealogists. He is also a past leader of the 
Genealogy and Local History Interest Group 
of the Florida Library Association. Drew can 
be reached by e-mail at drewsmith@aol.com. 
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Data or Files? 


Custodian or Clooz? 


an either Clooz® or Custodian 
ra control your information man- 

agement problems? It’s a funda- 
mental question, isn’t it? Genealogy has 
a way of filling boxes and closets, and of 
taking up space on a hard drive. 

In addition, lineage-linked genealogy 
programs such as Family Tree Maker, 
the Master Genealogist, Legacy, or PAF, 
all have some weaknesses when it comes 
to knowing where the documents are 
stored, recording source information, 
and keeping track of those for whom a 
relationship has not been found. 

Before getting into the analysis, I had 
better explain my particular interest in 
examining this sort of software. Perhaps 
it is more like a confession. I have never 
entered more than several hundred 
names into a lineage-linked program. | 
get started, become busy with other 
things, weaken in the face of the size of 
the task, and quit. This has happened 
three or four times, with different soft- 
ware programs. So, I am really interest- 
ed in knowing whether two kinds of 
software are necessary to properly 
organize and analyze what’s in my 
binder system, and whether I can get 
along without a lineage-linked program. 
More importantly, this review should 
help decide if document-based storage, 
alone or in tandem, works for you. 


The Fundamental Difference 

The title of this article reflects the 
approach of each program. Though both 
are based upon a Microsoft Access plat- 
form, Custodian is a data storage and 
retrieval system, and Clooz is an electron- 


REVIEW 


Sherry Irvine, CGRS, FSA(Scot) 





ic filing system. aA 
Despite what - 
first impressions [3 
convey, these are 
significant differ- 
ences. Clooz deals with how documents 
go into real filing cabinets, Custodian 
does not. Clooz requires you to develop 
a system, to think about how to classify 
and label documents, and then to enter 
your file references for every record. In 
addition, every individual has a refer- 
ence number. Custodian allows the user 
to get started without this thought 
process, and to choose whether or not to 
fill in the individual and family reference 
columns. How you view this difference 
in approach will be crucial in deciding 
between the programs. 


Data Entry 

Both Custodian and Clooz come with 
a selection of ready templates for enter- 
ing data from several different types of 
records such as census returns and 
parish records. Custodian was created 
largely for English and Welsh records, 
and has 15 specifically named entry 
options, most with several forms to 
choose from. Some of these, particular- 
ly for the Colonial period, are adaptable 
for American records. Clooz concen- 
trates on 19th century records of the 
U.S., Canada, UK, and Ireland, notably 
census returns, and relegates most other 
types to the form for miscellaneous doc- 
uments. (See the sidebar on page 38.) 

After considering the data versus fil- 
ing system perspectives, the next most 
important aspect in deciding between 
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Custodian. The picture can be changed 
to one of your choosing. The two rows 
of buttons for selecting forms, etc., 
remain on the screen in every table. 
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these programs is 
data entry. How 
does it work? Does 
it seem logical? Do 
you like the feel of 
it? How versatile are 
generic forms for 
other records? Do 
you like the main 
index of individuals? 
Responses to 
these questions are 
bound to be subjec- 
tive. Initially I found 
Clooz more difficult to grasp, but as I 
entered more and more, experimented 
with getting names in first (as the man- 
ual recommends), and thought about 
process, | began to understand what is 
going on. There is active engagement in 
linking people and documents. The 
process in Custodian is simpler, creating 
a master index from names and data 
entered in forms and notes. There is no 
advantage to entering people first, the 
process is to complete the form for the 
appropriate record, and then the name 
appears in the Master Index, although 
not until selecting “refresh” from the File 
menu or returning to the main screen. 
Entering data into Clooz involves fill- 
ing fields in small blue boxes. Custodian 
presents tables of columns, which on my 
laptop require scrolling sideways to see 
them all. Both formats have weaknesses, 
the boxes can be hard to read, but the 



























necessity of scrolling to the right is a 
nuisance. (Custodian was written for a 
14-inch monitor). It is not possible to 
delete columns from the preset forms 
but their size can be adjusted and they 
can be hidden from view, so you can cre- 
ate a table that fits a laptop screen or 
personal requirements. 

Source information forms a part of 
every entry in Custodian and Clooz but 
their techniques are different for data 
entry into the ‘other’ or miscellaneous 
documents form. In Custodian “other” 
is a form without a names column 
(unless you create one). Names are 
entered in the Document Text box and 
then the “name to index” command 
must be used. It is a clever idea to insert 
names recorded in notes into the Master 
Index, but I like to see the names associ- 
ated with a document up front in the 
main view of the table. 

Clooz has a two-step process, com- 
plete an entry box focusing on the 
record, link the individual to this, and 
complete another form on the details for 
that person. These facts come from the 
specific record, therefore the documents 
details form differs from those for cen- 
sus returns or directories. 

The Clooz People list is not the same 
as the Custodian Master Index. The 
Clooz main listing has key facts, and a 
person should appear only once. Find a 
person, and then select what you want to 
do: look at the details of one or more of 
their linked records, or opt to see a 
report of all linked records. In the 
Custodian Master Index a person can 
appear more than once; there is an entry 
for each person named in each docu- 
ment and for any names sent from notes 
to the index. 


This and That 

The makers of 
Custodian and Clooz 
point out that it is pos- 
sible to track interest- 

















Clooz. On the right is the first 











ing individuals as yet 








box to appear that focuses on 
the source and on linking it to 


unlinked to your line- 





people; and on the left the 
individual details box. 
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variety possible within each 
database. Put another way, 
these programs allow for 
index style and detailed 
reports, they have ways to 
define what is to be reported 
on, whether one record, all 
records of one type, those 
associated with one person, 
a source, etc. The options 
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selecting either Print 
(Custodian) or Reports 








Custodian. This is a custom-made format for this table; a name 
column has been added and some hidden from view. The document 
text shows the first word entered when the document notes option 


ha. 


s been used, but is otherwise empty. 


bility for distinguishing between individ- 
uals proven to be part of the family tree 
and those about whom you are not so 
sure. In Clooz, the suggestion is to insert 
the word “fake” in the Alternate ID field, 
or a distinguishing feature about the per- 
son, such as an occupation. In 
Custodian, it might be said that flagging 
the “fakes” is by omission—give only a 
family reference and no individual refer- 
ence, or even no references at all, to 
these names. Alternatively, put some- 
thing in the “General Information” col- 
umn. 

There are features designed to reduce 
typing in both programs. Custodian has 
some drop-down lists, but also provides 
for the application of tasks to your com- 
puter’s function keys, e.g., assign key #1 
to print a particular surname in block 
capitals. When adding to a table, the 
keyboard shortcut “CTL-R” will copy 
the entry of the box above. Clooz makes 
more use of automatically growing drop- 
down lists, and lets you choose to repeat 
many details when inputting information 
on several people from one record. 

The extensive variety of reports in 
both programs impresses me. There are 
many interesting ways of reviewing and 
presenting data. Custodian states there 
are 180 different preset reports as well as 
the capability of designing custom 
reports. Clooz provides no numbers but 


(Clooz) on the menu bar. 

Backing up or archiving 
recorded information is pos- 
sible with Clooz and 
Custodian, and both manuals 
stress the importance of doing so. 
Custodian comes with a further option, a 
separate backup and compression tool 
known as Cuzip, accessible from the 
desktop of your computer. 

Mention of manuals leads to a con- 
sideration of guidance and help. Read 
the manuals; there is much more to both 
programs than can be discussed here. I 
found both manuals helpful and straight- 
forward and any criticisms are fairly 
minor. 

In the Clooz manual, flow is inter- 
rupted by the constant use of narrowed 
text highlighting what is new. Custodian 
falls short in not having a Help icon 
right on the menu bar. It is necessary to 
press the start button and open up the 
Help in the Custodian folder. Custodian 
provides a printed manual at the time 
the software is purchased. The Clooz 
printed manual 
must be bought 
separately. No need to have the manual 
around all the time, both programs load 
it onto your computer at the time of 
installation. 





elated, | 





Custodian 

Minimum Requirements: 
Windows 95/98/NT, IBM 
PC compatible, Pentium 
processor, 24 MB RAM, 30 
MB hard drive; VGA 14-inch 
monitor with a resolution of 
800 x 600 or better (150- 
page manual included) 


PA. and S. Smith 
PO. Box 180 
Hereford, HR4 7YP 
England 


£49 plus shipping 





iw) http://members.aol.com/pandssmith/Custodian.htm 








As a Support to a 
Lineage-linked Program 

There is no doubt Clooz assumes that 
lineage-linked software is already part of 
your system. Clooz allows for the impor- 
tation of already assigned ID numbers, 
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There are good 
reasons for supple- 
menting your line- 
age-linked storage 

system, whether 
that is based on a 
computer or paper 
filing system. 


and the manual contains careful instruc- 
tions on the importation of data from 
several specific programs. The concept 
is an integrated one. 

Add Clooz to your records and infor- 
mation management strategy and you 
will be keeping files tidy, as well as 
examining data from family and original 
document perspectives. If you already 
use a lineage-linked program and are 
working with post-1800 records, Clooz 
is a good choice. 

Custodian leaves integration as an 
open question and stresses storage capa- 
bilities instead. Data is, on the one hand, 
entered into forms which parallel original 
documents while, on the other, names 
are incorporated into a main index. So, it 
works as an accompaniment to other 
software, but not so smoothly. 


For the Paper-based Genealogist 
Custodian, in my view, fits better with 
paper. In particular, any genealogist 
choosing to attack the paper one family at 
a time, and who want to use a document- 
based program to gain new insights into a 





challenging pre-1800 English or Welsh 
research project, it has a lot to offer. 
Besides the many preset forms, there is 
the ability to link up with another British 
research program, GenMap UK. This 
allows you to plot the places where a 
name has appeared in records. In addi- 
tion, Custodian has a preset form for the 
International Genealogical Index and the 
various vital records CDs available from 
the LDS Church. 

Wholesale conversion of a long- 
standing paper-based system is a big 
task, which may seem to eliminate Clooz 
as an option for all but the recently 
hooked, but it is possible to test it on one 
family line. 


Conclusion 

There are good reasons for supple- 
menting your lineage-linked storage sys- 
tem, whether that is based on a comput- 
er or paper filing system. The most con- 
vincing arguments for doing so are the 
ability to examine information in new 
ways and the quick access to facts as 
they appeared in original sources. These 


Clooz and Custodian: Preset Forms 


Clooz v. 1.23 Preset Forms 
- U.S. Federal Censuses 1790-1930 
: Irish Censuses 1901 and 1911 

- UK Censuses 1841-1901 

- Canadian Censuses 1851-1901 

- Generic Censuses 

- City Directories 

- Death and burial/funeral records 
: Irish Valuation Records 

- Miscellaneous Documents 

- Sources 

- People 

- Correspondence 

- Photographs 
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Custodian v. 2.3 Preset Forms 
- Civil Registration 

- Parish (registers and parish chest) 

- Poor Law (post 1834) 

- Census 1841-1891 

- Monumental Inscriptions 

- Probate (pre and post 1858 layouts) 

- IGI and Vital Records Indexes on CD 

- School : 
+ Court 

Service (army, navy) 

- Tax/population and other lists 

- Published records 

- Deeds 

- Apprentice 

- Other 

- Pictures 

- GEDCOM 

- Research (notes, etc.) 

- Addresses (correspondents, record offices) 
- Master index 








factors are significant when attempting 
to unravel genealogical conundrums. 

A case can be made for owning both 
of these programs, especially if your 
research has, or is about to, launch you 
into records in the British Isles. Budget, 
or a dislike of learning new programs 
may rule this out. I suggest you base your 
choice on the answers to four questions: 
1) Am I already using lineage-linked 
software? 2) Are my files already sorted 
by document or am I prepared to do 
this? 3) Where and when is my research 
concentrated? and 4) Do I want a sim- 
pler database structure that indexes the 
names from every record (Custodian), or 
a more complex one that links docu- 
ments to a central name listing (Clooz)? 
Then visit both Web sites for a better 
look at sample screens or (in the case of 
Clooz) a demo version. 

As for a final verdict, there is no clear 
winner here. Initially, it’s harder to 
understand what Clooz is doing. On the 
other hand, the simpler system used in 
Custodian operates in a more cumber- 
some way. Certainly either program can 
stand alone (it is easy to invent individual 
reference numbers to satisfy Clooz), and 
many will have a use for each one. 
Custodian will work best for the detailed 
research I am doing into an English fam- 
ily in Essex in the 1600s, and Clooz will 
work for my maternal grandmother’s line 
that left Ireland about 1800 for New 
York State, and later, Quebec and 
Ontario. The families are ideal for testing 
these programs. One involves research 
and collection of data from many record 
types represented in Custodian, and the 
other is a new project so not a lot of work 
has been done to date. @ 





Sherry Irvine, BA, MSc, CGRS, FSA(Scot) is 
a teacher, lecturer, and writer specializing in 
English and Scottish family history. She is the 
author of Your Scottish Ancestry (Ancestry, 
1997) and Your English Ancestry (Ancestry, 
2nd ed. 1998). She has served for five years 
on the board and executive of APG, and was 
recently elected president for 2002/2003. 
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Bureau of Land 
Management Land 
Patent Records: 
Selected States 


Reviewed by 
Michael L. Dickson 


Published by Ancestry.com, a division 
of MyFamily.com; 360 W. 4800 North; 
Provo, UT 84604. 2000. CD-ROM. 
System Requirements: 486/33 proces- 
sor (Pentium processor recommended), 
Windows 95 or higher, 16 MB RAM, 
15 MB hard disk space, double-speed 
CD-ROM, 15" monitor with 800x600 
pixel display, 16 bit color or higher. 
$29.95, 


wv) www.ancestry.com 











Since early 2000, Ancestry. 
com has released CD-ROM ver- 
sions of more than 100 of their 
online databases including vital 
records, census indexes, military 
records, land records, back issues 
of Ancestry Magazine, and 
Ancestry reference books. All of 
these databases are accessed with 
AncestryView™, a powerful search 
program. | recently had the oppor- 
tunity to try out the Bureau of 
Land Management Land Patent 
Records: Selected States CD- 
ROM. 

Land patents document the 
transfer of land ownership from 
the federal government to individ- 
uals. The recorded data assists 
with connecting a person to a spe- 
cific location and date. 

This two-disc collection of 
Bureau of Land Management 
(BLM) land patent records con- 
tains close to 2 million records 
from Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, 
Louisiana (surnames through R), 
Michigan, Minnesota, Mississippi, 


Ohio, and Wisconsin. The records 
were taken from each state’s Pre- 
1908 Homestead and Cash Entry 
Patent and Cadastral Survey Plat 
Index. Information recorded in the 
collection includes patentee name, 
land office, legal description, and 
more. The data can be thoroughly 
searched for names, states, and 
dates with the AncestryView soft- 
ware. 

Installation of the AncestryView 
software was effortless. Following 
the directions in the jewel case 
manual, I had the software 
installed within five minutes. 

When the program is first 
entered, all of the AncestryView 
databases currently installed are 
listed—in this case, the BLM Land 
Record Patents: AL, AR, FL, LA, 
& MI (Disc 1) and BLM Land 
Record Patents: MN, MS, OH, & 
WI (Disc 2). After the desired 
database is selected, AncestryView 
displays a screen similar to a Web 
browser. The title of the selected 
CD-ROM database is displayed 
across the top of the screen. 

The typical Back and Forward 
arrows as well as Home and Help 
icons are displayed down the left 
side of the screen along with a 
Search Wizard icon. At the bottom 
of this column are three buttons 
which link directly to the 
Ancestry.com, MyFamily.com, and 
FamilyHistory.com Web sites. 

The remaining three-quarters 
of the screen contains a large win- 
dow that is used to display data 
from the CD-ROM. The top and 
bottom halves of the window are 
separated by a command toolbar. 
The top half contains the Hit List 
View window, which displays the 
entries that match the current 
search criteria. The number of 
matching entries is displayed at the 
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right end of the command toolbar. 
Clicking on a column heading, 
such as last name, will alphabetize 
the entries by the column’s con- 
tents. 

The lower left corner of the 
window contains the Search Panel 
where the search criteria may be 
entered. The Bureau of Land 
Management Land Patent Records 
search fields are last name, first 
name, and_ signature date. 
Wildcard searches are supported, 
using an “*” to represent any num- 
ber of characters and a “?” for a 
single character. For instance, 
specifying a search for a last name 


of “Di*on” will find all occur- 
rences of Diamon, Dickson, 
Dickenson, Dickerson, Dillon, 


Dixon and Dizon. However, a 
search for “Di?on” only returns 
Dixon and Dizon. 

The lower right of the window 
contains the entire record corre- 
sponding to the entry currently 
highlighted in the Hit List View. By 
using the forward and back arrow 
icons, the records can be searched 
one at a time. As a test, I looked for 
an entry for my wife’s third great- 
grandfather, Ambrose Ketchum, 
who bought land in Houston 
County, Minnesota, in the 1850s. 
After a few seconds, his record dis- 
played. His record shows Ambrose 
made a cash-entry purchase of 80 
acres at the Brownsville land office 
with a signature date of 
1857/04/02. The legal land 
description and the BLM accession 
number were also given. Using this 
information, I was able to obtain 
additional details, including the 
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Land Patent, at the Bureau of Land 
Management Land Patents Web 
site. 














The Search Wizard provides an 
even more powerful search capa- 
bility. You can search on any com- 
bination of the search fields in the 
database. For each field selected, 
you can specify various types of 
matches such as “exact,” “starts 
with...,” “...ends with,” “con- 
tains,” and “similar to....” As an 
experiment, | decided to figure out 
how many people with the sur- 
name Ketchum bought Minnesota 
land in 1857. Using the Search 
Wizard, I searched for all 
Minnesota records whose last 
names contained “Ketchum” and 
a signature date beginning with 
“1857.” After a few minutes, I had 
a list of two individuals. Besides 
Ambrose, I found a George 
Ketchum had bought 160 acres in 
a different part of the state. 
Perhaps George is a collateral 


Reltetaimiiclaticietete! 


BY Juliet Viola, M.A. 


Affordable & Professional 


Start corresponding 
with your 
Italian parenti today! 
Why wait? Find out what 
those Italian letters and 
certificates say. 
Handwritten records 
welcome. 


For a free price quotation, mail a good 
copy of your documents to: 


Juliet Viola 

1908 Grant Street 

Berkeley, CA 94703-1510 

or fax (510) 883-1355 

e-mail julietviola@home.com 
http://members.home.net/julietviola 
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ancestor? 

Using the command toolbar 
buttons, individual records can be 
printed or copied to the Windows 
clipboard and then pasted to your 
genealogy program or a word-pro- 
cessing document. Records can 
also be marked (or tagged) as you 
do your research. Later, all the 
tagged records can be printed or 
copied together. 

AncestryView also supports 
bookmarks and margin notes. By 
bookmarking a record, you may 
quickly return to it in the future. 
You can also attach up to two 
pages of research notes in the mar- 
gin of a record—in the form of a 
yellow “sticky note.” Of course, 
the notes and bookmarks are actu- 
ally stored on the system’s hard 
drive. If the database is ever moved 
to a different computer, the book- 
marks and margin notes will be 
lost. 

Other than the jewel case pam- 
phlet, there is no printed user’s 
manual, but I did not feel the need 
for one. The comprehensive built- 
in Help feature was excellent. 

I only found one minor negative 
aspect to AncestryView; there’s an 
information line at the bottom of 
the screen that displays “research 
aids” such as “Ancestry.com has a 
huge collection of court, land, and 
probate records online!” or “Have 
you looked at your family’s entries 
on Ancestry World Tree today?” 
This line changes frequently, flash- 
ing each time it does. I personally 
found the continual changes mild- 
ly irritating, however, I quickly 
learned to simply ignore the line 
entirely. 

However, overall, the database 
and software were of the high 
quality I have come to expect of 
Ancestry products. All information 
needed to make an adequate cita- 
tion was supplied. 
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Pennsylvania 
Retrospective 
Series: Allegheny 


County—The 19th 
Century and Before 


Reviewed by 
Elissa Scalise Powell, CGRS 





CD A121. Published by Retrospect 
Publishing; 1307 Warrington Place; 
Alexandria, VA 22307. 2000. CD- 
ROM. System Requirements: Windows 
95/98/ME/2000; 486 or higher IBM 
PC or compatible, 16 MB RAM, 4 MB 
Hard Disk Space, CD-ROM drive, 
VGA display with 256 colors. $39.95. 





wv) www.retrospectpublishing.com 


Allegheny County—The 19th 
Century and Before is one of a 
series of Pennsylvania county 
resource CD-ROMs from 
Retrospect Publishing. This incar- 
nation of the oft-reprinted A. 
Warner & Co.’s 1889 History of 
Allegheny County, Pennsylvania 
(Part I and Part II), and R. L. Polk 
& Co.’s 1897 Allegheny County 
Directory includes a search engine 
capable of going beyond proper 
names. Warner’s 1,534-page 
History records many _ historical 
narratives and biographies. Polk’s 
734-page Directory lists not only 
people throughout the county with 
their occupations, but also proper- 
ty values, telephone numbers, and 
the location of every hamlet. 

The opening screen allows the 
table of contents to be viewed or 
for the selection of “Search” or 
“Bookmarks” mode. A navigation- 
al tool bar controls movement 
from item to item, sizing the page, 
and creating annotated book- 
marks. Each book in Warner’s 
two-volume set is treated separate- 
ly and all three books have a back- 
ground notes section that should 
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be read. It was here that the notes 
for the Polk Directory indicate that 
pages 1, 2, 25, and 26 are missing 
from the original. 

The Search mode allows three 
levels of complexity: simple, mod- 
erate, or advanced. A Simple 
search allows up to three single 
words to be located near one 
another. The word “grave” occurs 
18 times in all three books, and 
“stone” occurs 195 times, but the 
combination does not appear near 
each other as denoted with a 
results count of 0. A Moderate 
search allows the user to choose 
one or all books to search, and to 
have multiple search words near 
other multiple search words, e.g.: 
“cemetery or graveyard” near 
“Saint or St.” yields “St. Mary’s 
cemetery.” An Advanced search 
allows wildcard searches and 
exclusions, and the definition of 
proximity. Setting the proximity to 
100 words and searching for 
“Wise” and “Reel” captures the 
maiden name of Elizabeth Wise 
within the biography of her hus- 
band Casper Reel. 

A margin bar highlights the 
selected area of the page and is 
retained when printed. The search 
words are printed perpendicularly 
in the right margin and the name 
of the book at the bottom of the 
page. A problem with my HP 
LaserJet 1200 not _ printing 
prompted a consultation with 
Retrospect Publishing’s e-mail 
Help Desk. I received prompt 
attention in a courteous and thor- 
ough reply. By choosing an older 
printer driver, I was able to use my 
newer LaserJet, although the 
source citation ran off the margin 
due to a different font size. 

The searchability of these 
books is a great boon for those 
who might have roots in Allegheny 
County. The ease of installation 
and intuitive use of the searching 


software allows the user to get . 
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right to business. This incarnation 
of these books puts them into a 
highly usable form that every 
researcher of pre-1900 Allegheny 
County should own. 


American 
Source Records 
in England, 
1600s—1800s 


Reviewed by 
Paul Milner 





Family Tree Maker’s Family Archives 
CD #364. Produced in collaboration 
with Genealogical Publishing Company; 
1001 North Calvert Street; Baltimore, 
MD 21202. 2000. CD-ROM. 
Minimum System requirements: Family 
Archive Viewer, version 3.02 or higher or 
Family Tree Maker version 3.02 or high- 
er. $39.99 plus $3.50 shipping. 
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This CD-ROM contains 12 vol- 
umes that form a superb reference 
collection of books that should be 
examined by every researcher 
seeking the English origins of their 
American ancestors—and_ they 
don’t occupy a full bookshelf. 

The modern research in the 
Prerogative Court of Canterbury 
records has been done by Peter 
Wilson Coldham and this CD 
includes five of his books: English 
Estates of American Colonists, 
American Will and 
Administrations in the Prerogative 
Court of Canterbury, 1610-1699; 
English Estates of American 
Colonists, American Will and 
Administrations in the Prerogative 
Court of Canterbury, 1700-1799; 
English Estates of American 
Settlers, American Will and 
Administrations in the Prerogative 
Court of Canterbury, 1800-1858; 
American Wills & Administrations 
in the Prerogative Court of 






Canterbury, 1610-1857; and 
American Wills Proved in London, 
1611-1775. 

The work of Coldham does not 
repeat, but rather builds upon the 
work of earlier researchers, espe- 
cially the work of Waters and 
Withington. These earlier compi- 
lations were originally created 
between 1858 (Drake) and 1937 
(Banks). The other works on this 
CD include: Topographical 
Dictionary of 2,885 English 
Emigrants to New England, 
1620-1650 by Charles Edward 
Banks; Result of Some Researches 
among the British Archives For 
Information Relative to the 
Founders of New England by 
Samuel G. Drake; English Origins 
of American Colonists, from The 
New York Genealogical and 
Biographical Record compiled by 
Henry B. Hoff; Genealogical 
Gleanings in England, Volume 1 
and Volume 2, 
Abstracts of Wills 
Relating to Early American 
Families by Henry F. Waters; 
Virginia Gleanings in England, 
Abstracts of 17th and 18th Century 
English Wills and Administrations 
Relating to Virginia and Virginians 
by Lothrop Withington; and 
American Colonists in English 
Records, Volumes 1 and 2 (in one 
volume) by George Sherwood. 

The introduction on the CD 
contains a very brief and simplified 
discussion of English probate. 
Some of the information provided 
is incorrect because an out-of-date 
(1991) source was used to provide 
the basic information. The 
researcher should read Prerogative 
Court of Canterbury Wills and 
Other Probate Records by Miriam 
Scott (PRO, 1997) for more com- 
plete details on all the record class- 
es used to compile these books. 
This is one series of books where 
you are advised to print—and 
read—the short introductions to 
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the books themselves. You will then 
see how each book builds upon the 
work of earlier researchers. 

The Search Expert function in 
the software allows you to search 
for any name across all the books. 
Selecting any name from a hit list 
will take you to a scanned image 
of the relevant page. You will need 
to read the entire page to find the 
name itself. The search capabilities 
provide an easy way to check this 
immigration library. 


Using FamilySeach 
Internet Genealogy 
Site Video 


Reviewed by Marie Varrelman 
Melchiori, CGRS, CGL 





Narrated by Stephen W. Lemmon. 
Produced by The Studio; 39 South 


By Laura Szucs Pfeiffer 
224 pages, 8 1/2" x | 1", Hardbound 


Reg. $39.95 


Main; Hurricane, UT 84737. 2000. 
VHS format. $14.95 plus shipping. 


C4 ) www.123genealogy.org 


This video contains basic, step- 
by-step explanations to using the 
FamilySearch Web site. It starts at 
the beginning and moves logically 
thorough the various screens and 
tabs. Narrator Stephen W. 
Lemmon’s approach is that the 
viewer has never used the site and 
is totally unfamiliar with the possi- 
bilities. He walks the viewer 
through every aspect of the site. 
The instructions to stop the tape 
and try out what has been dis- 
cussed reinforces what the narra- 
tor has covered. If the viewer has 
a problem, it is a simple step to 
rewind the tape and review the 
lesson again, preventing the view- 
er from getting too far off track. 

Lemmon starts the video with a 
comment on how the information 
was obtained on the Web site. His 





warning that not all the informa- 
tion found is correct and the view- 
er should use the information with 
caution is good advice. He 
reminds viewers that all source 
citations and notes should be 
carefully checked—again good 
advice, unfortunately not always 
heeded by beginning genealogists. 
Lemmon recommends that every- 
one submitting information 
should include their source cita- 
tions. 

This tape is a well-done expla- 
nation of how to use the 
FamilySearch Web site. Lemmon 
covers the bells and whistles as 
well as the basics, making it a tape 
that should be viewed by any 
genealogist intending to use the 
FamilySearch site. 

The box states that The Church 
of Jesus Christ of Latter-day 
Saints granted permission to use 
the copyrighted material. The only 
omission is the lack of an address 


Hidden Sources is an overview of sources 
that are often overlooked, such as bank- 


ruptcy records, special censuses, employ- 
ment records, and coroners’ records. It 
discusses where these records can be 
found, offers options for locating these 
records via the Internet, and provides a 
selected bibliography of background 


information and methodology. 
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for the site on either the box or the 
start up of the video. They assume 
that the viewer knows the URL. 


Legacy 3.0 
Family Tree 
Video Training 


Reviewed by Marie Varrelman 
Melchiori, CGRS, CGL 





Narrated by Geoffrey D. Rasmussen. 
Produced by The Studio; 39 S. Main; 
Hurricane, UT 84737. 2000. VHS for- 
mat. $14.95 plus shipping. 
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This video is full of information 
and tips on getting the most out of 
the Legacy program, making it 
extremely useful for the intermedi- 
ate user. The major drawback is 
that the amount of information 
covered may be overwhelming for 
the beginner. I viewed this with 
someone who had never tried the 
program, and although he was 
impressed with the capabilities of 
the program, he was confused as 
to how to start. A reminder to stop 
the video and try out the sugges- 
tions would refocus the viewer on 
the individual tasks and break the 
explanations into a lesson-type 
format. This would present the 
information in smaller, more man- 
ageable parts. 

Rasmussen’s presentation style 
is enthusiastic and easy to follow. 
He covers the high points of the 
program but assumes that the 
viewer has a basic understanding 
of how the program works. For 
demonstration purposes, it is nec- 
essary to have information in the 
program, but there is no indica- 
tion how to create GEDCOM 
files. The actual process of data 
entry is 15 minutes into the video. 
The data entry portion needs 
more detail to be of benefit to the 
beginner. Most potential pur- 


chasers would be the ones just 
starting to use the genealogy pro- 
gram and have purchased the 
video to learn how to do data 
entry. 

Proper source citations, usually 
overlooked in promotional materi- 
al, is listed on the box cover as one 
of the covered items. Rasmussen 
does refer to the necessity to prop- 
erly cite the sources of the infor- 
mation at various times through- 
out the presentation. The actual 
segment on proper source citation 
covers about 15 minutes of the 
video, and the preview printout of 
the family group sheet does con- 
tain his source citations. Only one 
type of citation is demonstrated, 
but it is covered completely. 

Rasmussen discusses the vari- 
ous tabs and lists, explaining what 
the program can do and gives a 
quick demonstration of how to 
merge families, use a split screen, 
set a preferred line, etc. One 
demonstration shows how to 
merge place locations so they are 
consistently displayed the same 
way. 

Perhaps a true beginner’s video 
could be done going step-by-step 
through the whole process, start- 
ing with loading the program, then 
starting the program using the 
icon, moving to a blank screen for 
the data entry process, proceeding 
through the entry of data, using an 
actual document, the source cita- 
tion for that document, and then 
the linking of people to each other. 


Barbara Renick’s 
Guide to Genealogy 
Information Online 
Video 


Reviewed by 
Sandra Hewlett, CGRS 
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Narrated by Barbara Renick. Produced 
by The Studio; 39 S. Main; Hurricane, 
UT 84737. 2000. VHS format. $14.95 


plus shipping. 





wv) www.123genealogy.com 








A popular speaker at national 
conferences, Barbara Renick has 
transferred her lecturing and 
teaching skills to a video. This 
video, although geared to the 
beginner, gave this reviewer a few 
pointers about Web sites. It offers 
an excellent overview of the major 
genealogical Web sites and will 
help the novice distinguish which 
of the millions of Web pages on the 
Internet might be useful for a 
research project. 

The \ Studioy “based! in 
Hurricane, Utah, has produced 
several genealogy-related educa- 
tional videos recently. Using 
FamilySearch.org (see p. 45) and 
Using Ancestry.com are two exam- 
ples that offer specific instruction 
to help genealogists cull the most 
information from each Web site. 

Barbara’s background as an 
educator comes through as she 
defines terminology genealogists 
have added to their vocabulary, 
such as portals, search engines, 
meta search engines, surname list- 
ings, and Web rings. Helpful hints 
and explanations abound. For 
example, Barbara explains that 
search engines index Web sites 
only; they do not index databases. 
There are even search engines that 
find search engines, e.g., 
search.com. Ey viviwixearch.com| 
Further, she 
reminds us to enter search param- 
eters in lowercase type, especially 
surnames, because then search 
engines will typically cover all pos- 
sibilities. 

Sections of the video are devot- 
ed to categories of Web sites: por- 
tals such as Helms Toolbox and 
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Federation of Eastern European 
History Societies (FEEHS) that 


GBT ean link to indi- 
Sd hittp://feeths.org | gems-Ors | vidual sites; 
6 7) www.yahoo.com 


her explana- 
tion of direc- 
tories highlights 
both how to 
begin a surname search at Yahoo! 
or discover searchable online 
genealogy databases at 
GenSearcher. Ask Jeeves, one of 
the ref- 
erence 
site categories she covers, is a nat- 
ural language search engine that 
permits questions to be entered in 
the search box, e.g., Where do I 
find a Hungarian dictionary? The 
answer: at several sites. 

Her introduction to foreign 
language translation opportunities 
is particularly exciting. There are 
many possibilities beyond one very 
well-known 
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site, Altavista.com, and one of the 
more exotic sites Barbara men- 
tions is the Tennessee Hillbilly 


Barbara’s explanations of each 
site are excellent. However, as 
each Web site is mentioned this 
reviewer would have liked to 
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Slang dictionaries online. Linked 
through Travlang’s Translating 
Dictionaries, this is one of many 
translating Web sites that we can 
access. For example, another site, 
FreeTranslation. com will translate 
that e-mail response you received 
from the Swedish genealogy socie- 
ty. 

To expedite use of these online 
translation services she offers a 
terrific hint: cut and paste the 
paragraphs or document you 
would like translated directly into 
the translation page, and voila. Or 
you can cut and paste the URL for 
the web page you want translated 
into the Web site offering a trans- 
lation and the entire Web page will 
be translated. 


see that site's name and URL 
on the screen at the same time— 
just to be sure I understood and 
could spell-out the Web site's 
address accurately. Because all 
sites mentioned on this video can 
be accessed from Barbara Renick’s 

home page 

Zroots.com, 
any spellings for URLs can cer- 
tainly be verified there—or better 
yet, use her site as your gateway to 
all the Web sites. The links from 
her site are certain to be updated 
regularly. 

If you feel you’re spending too 
much time looking for your ances- 
tors by “surfing the net,” this tuto- 
rial is sure to help you zero in on 
the most helpful and practical 
genealogy sites. G® 


www.zroots.com 





Historic Charm 























Nestled in the heart of downtown Salt Lake, the 
Carlton Hotel blends classic European Style with 
a personal touch you won't find in traditional 
hotels. We cater specifically to genealogy guests 
and offer them a special discount rate that 
includes made-to-order breakfasts, complimentary 
airport transportation and daily shuttle service to 
and from the Family History Library. For guests 
staying seven or more consecutive nights, we also 
offer a special weekly rate. To find out how you 
can enhance your stay without enlarging your 


budget, call the Carlton Hotel today. 


Modern Convenience 





@ CARLTON TIOTEL 


“ 140 East South Temple Salt Lake City, Utah 


Ask ABOUT THE 
CarLTon Hore GENEALOGY Guest Crus 


and its frequent stay benefits. 


Reservations: 800.633.3500 Puone: 801.355.3418 





1. FamMILy History Liprary 
2. TEMPLE SQUARE 
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AIS Census Index: Pre-1790 
1790 U.S. Federal Census Index (AIS) 
1800 U.S. Federal Census Index (AIS) 
1810 U.S. Federal Census Index (AIS) 
1820 U.S. Federal Census Index (AIS) 
1830 U.S. Federal Census Index (AIS) 
1840 U.S. Federal Census Index (AIS) 


1850 U.S. Federal Census Index (AIS): CT, ME, MA, NH, RI, VT 

1850 U.S. Federal Census Index (AIS): DE, DC, MD, NJ, PA 

1850 U.S. Federal Census Index (AIS): NY 

1850 U.S. Federal Census Index (AIS): IL, IN, MI, MN, WI 

1850 U.S. Federal Census Index (AIS): OH 

1850 U.S. Federal Census Index (AIS): AL, AR, FL, GA, KY, LA, MS, 
NC, SC, TN, VA, WV 

1850 U.S. Federal Census Index (AIS): CA, IA, KS, MO, NE, NM, 

OR, TX, UT 


1850 U.S. Federal Census Index (AIS) Suite 


1860 U.S. Federal Census Index (AIS): CT, ME, MA, NH, VT 
1860 U.S. Federal Census Index (AIS): DE, DC, MD, NJ, PA 
1860 U.S. Federal Census Index (AIS): NY 
1860 U.S. Federal Census Index (AIS): IL, IN, MN, WI 

1860 U.S. Federal Census Index (AIS): FL, GA, NC, SC, VA, WV 

1860 U.S. Federal Census Index (AIS): AL, AR, KY, LA, MS, TN 

1860 U.S. Federal Census Index (AIS): AZ, CA, CO, ID, IA, KS, MT, NE, 
NV, NM, OK, OR, SD, TX, UT, WA 

1860 U.S. Federal Census Index (AIS) Suite 


1870 U.S. Federal Census Index (AIS): CT, DE, DC, IL, IN, ME, MA, 
MN, PA, VT, WI 

1870 U.S. Federal Census Index (AIS): IA, KS, NE, ND, SD 

1870 U.S. Federal Census Index (AIS): FL, GA, NC, VA, WV 

1870 U.S. Federal Census Index (AIS): AL, AR, KY, LA, MS 

1870 U.S. Federal Census Index (AIS): AK, AZ, CA, CO, ID, MT, NV, 
NM, OR, TX, UT, WA, WY 

1870 U.S. Federal Census Index (AIS) Suite 


1880 U.S. Federal Census Index (AIS) 
U.S. Federal Census Index (AIS) Suite 





























Announcing the fastest growing CD-ROM census 


index library in the history of family history— 


now available in Ancestry View. 


Let us help you make family history." 


1910 Miracode Census Index: Pennsylvania, Allegheny County 
1910 Miracode Census Index: Pennsylvania, Southeastern Region 
1910 Miracode Census Index: Pennsylvania, Western Region 
1910 Miracode Census Index: Pennsylvania, Central Region 
1910 Miracode Census Index: Pennsylvania, Northeastern Region 
1910 Miracode Census Index: Pennsylvania, Philadelphia County 
1910 Miracode Census Index: Pennsylvania Suite 


1910 Mi 
1910 
1910 


1910 
1910 
1910 
1910 
1910 Mi 





racode Cen 
iracode Cen 
iracode Cen 


sus Index: Virginia, Western Region 
sus Index: Virginia, Eastern Region 
sus Index: Virginia Suite 


iracode Census Index: Oh 
iracode Census Index: Oh 
iracode Census Index: Oh 
iracode Census Index: Oh 
racode Census Index: Ohi 


io, Western Region 

io, Eastern Region 

io, Cuyahoga & Hamilton Counties 
io, Central Region 

0 Suite 











1910 Miracode Census Index: Ken 
1910 Miracode Census Index: Kent 
1910 Miracode Census Index: Kent 


1910 Miracode Suite 
AIS Mortality Schedules Index: 1850-1885 


ucky, Western Region 
ucky, Eastern Region 
ucky Suite 








Instantly searchable with the power of AncestryView. ” 
Individual AIS CD-ROM titles only $19.95. 
Individual Miracode CD-ROM titles only $29.95. 
Call or visit us online for CD-ROM suite pricing. 


1-800- 
262-3787 


ncestry.com 
ext. CDGC012 


Part of MyFamily.com, Inc. 





Windows 95 or higher supported. © 2001 MyFamily.com, Inc. 
Ancestry View is a trademark of MyFamily.com, Inc. All Rights Reserved. 
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Fallout 


Ss he spoke of her reaction when 
the death certificate arrived. 
Reading the details, she stopped at cause 
of death. It said “murder.” 

Listening to the interview, the geneal- 
ogist in me jumped forward in time. | 
wondered about family researchers of 
the future, say a hundred or more years 
hence. Would they understand the sig- 
nificance of murder as the cause of 
death on a death certificate from New 
York City dated 11 September 2001? 

Perhaps more puzzling to a future 
genealogist will be an ancestor who was 
murdered near a small town in 
Pennsylvania. That is if they even know 
where to look for the record. If it is 
found, they may wonder what their 
ancestor was doing in rural 
Pennsylvania. | haven’t heard whether 
Pennsylvania officials are using murder 
as the cause of death on the certificates 
they are issuing. However, since the 
local community is a small town at the 
turn of this century, the future 
researcher would likely check for news- 
paper accounts of the death, whether the 
cause is listed as murder or plane crash. 
For the victims of bioterrorism, will 
death certificates list anthrax or murder 
as the cause of death? With deaths 
occurring in widely disparate jurisdic- 
tions, it will probably be the local official 
who decides how to classify it. 

Although at this point we can’t imag- 
ine how anyone would not know the sig- 
nificance of 9/11/2001, when you talk 
to young people in this age of high tech, 
history is not their strong suit. As tech- 
nology and biotech and nanotech and 
robotics and who knows what else gain 





















































































































































prominence in our 
lives, remembering 
historic dates will 
be a low priority. 































































































































































































Of course, it’s 













































































possible the future 
family historian 
will have the bene- 
fit of every fact 
being hyperlinked 
to a database or 
artificial intelligence unit that can access 
the relevant historical association. 
Achieving that level of technological 
access for genealogical data will require 
time and money. This brings up the 
more immediate fallout that may impact 
genealogists today as a result of the new 
era we have entered. 




































































































































































































































































Shrinking Resources 

Governmental units at all levels are 
necessarily focused on preparedness for 
combating and responding to terrorist 
acts. Obviously budget priorities are 
changing, at the same time that we are 
facing recessionary pressures. Money 
for maintaining historic records has 
never been high on the lists of govern- 
ment budget makers. Now it’s going to 
be even harder to argue for money for 
the National Archives, or for preserva- 
tion and digitizing efforts at local 
libraries and historical societies. 

Even worse is the likelihood that 
states and cities will have to significantly 
decrease basic funding levels for state 
and local libraries and archives. Added 
to the decrease in government support, 
effects of the economic downturn will 
likely make less funding available from 

















Governmental units 


at all levels are nec- 
essarily focused on 
preparedness for 
combating and 
responding to 


terrorist acts. 
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It is likely that 
states and cities 
will have to signifi- 
cantly decrease 
basic funding levels 
for state and local 
libraries and 


archives. 


corporations and philanthropic organi- 
zations that have, in the past, supported 
the work of facilities that benefit family 
researchers. Individual contributors may 
also have less to give. These fiscal reali- 
ties could lead to cuts in staffing, acqui- 
sitions, services, and even hours of 
access. 

Courthouses and registrar offices, 
which sometimes aren’t fond of family 
historians in the first place, may further 
restrict genealogical access due to budg- 
et cuts. Increased security concerns 
mean more inconvenience when seeking 
records at government offices, as IDs 
and the items we carry are checked. New 
technologies that may be implemented 
for security purposes include procedures 
such as iris scanning. Measures such as 
these may cause a family historian to 
question whether obtaining access to an 
original record is worth the invasion of 
privacy or the additional time and hassle. 

Aside from local resources, genealo- 
gists, like everyone else, are faced with 
new uncertainties when making the 
decision of whether to pursue travel 
plans. Some researchers will put off that 
long-awaited visit to an ancestral home, 
especially if it involves a long flight to 
reach a distant or foreign location. 
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Planning for a research trip to a site such 
as Ellis Island, that conceivably could be 
a target of terrorism, is now complicated 
by the need to do a risk assessment, or 
to address fears that may be expressed 
by one’s family. 

Whether an individual is much affect- 
ed by these travel concerns and the cuts 
in hours and services at local libraries, 
archives, and government offices, 
depends on the kind of genealogical 
research they are used to doing. If you 
commonly obtain most of your data 
online, your work will not be much 
changed. The popularity of Internet 
resources for family research will 
increase, however, as other researchers 
elect to boost their use of online 
resources. Unfortunately, this will likely 
result in an increase in dependence on 
secondary sources and the unconfirmed 
research of others. 


Memorials 

Of course the saddest effect of this 
new era will show up in the genealogies 
of families who lost someone in the 
senseless acts of that terrible day, or 
those in the weeks that followed. As time 
passes and grief subsides, documenting 
the lives of individuals who died can help 
keep their memories alive. Collecting the 
stories and pictures of better times may 
offer some comfort to relatives. These 
records of lives cut short and children 
displaced will also bear witness to future 
generations of their families. 

I don’t know if any readers of GC 
were among the victims or survivors of 
these tragedies. It’s still hard to know 
what to say, and words offer little com- 
fort, but my thoughts continue to be 
with all of those who have suffered. G 





Candace L. Doriott has served on the board of 
directors of the Detroit Society for 
Genealogical Research. The International 
Society of Family History Writers and Editors 
has recognized her for her excellence in writ- 
ing. She can be contacted at cdoriott@earth- 
link.net. 
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